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raft Bill Passed; FDR Signs Next Week 





y Plugs Holes in Streamlined 
ision, Gives It 2000 More 
n, Added Fire Power 


ASHINGTON—Drastic changes in Army organization to 
pr the firing power of the streamlined infantry division were 


unced this week by the War Department. 


Of far-reaching 


rtance is a decision to replace outmoded 75-mm guns with 
mm howitzers as the standard artillery weapon. 
e changes, effective October 1, will bring the United States 


erman armies closer into line, 
ugh the Germans will still have 
dvantage of artillery weapons 
420-mm. These are used to 
rt their infantry advances. The 
caliber available to Amer- 
divisional commanders is the 
y infantry divisions will have 
0 officers and men. The organ- 
m will be more flexible to take 
tage of modern ordnance. It 
a marching division, with all 
ation motorized. 


S$ STRENGHTENED 


mary changes in the divisions 
he addition of a reconnaissance 
the elimination of artillery 
nfantry sections in division 
uarters and of artillery regi- 
headquarters. Great increases 
» be made in the number of 
ne guns, both automatic and 
tomatic rifles, mortars and 
nk weapons. 


ep new triangular division will 
a war strength of 13,567 enlist- 
en. In peacetime, the comple- 
will be 8924 men. The break- 
shows there will be 8910 in- 
ymen in the war force and 5499 
@ peacetime complement. The 
strength, which is 18 per- 
of the full complement, will 
r 2400 men and 2099 in time 
e. 
maining units, consisting of 16 
nt of the wartime strength, will 
er 2257 men. 


breakdown shows each division 
ave the following manpower 
ments: headquarters, 100; re- 
ssance troop, 150; engineer 
ion, including headquarters and 
companies, 560; headquarters 
{. P. company, 200; medical 
ion, 470; signal company 230; 
ermaster battalion, 280; three 
try regiments, 9000; division 
ry, 2400. 


STREAMLINE GUARDS 


p new division will have 144 
iber machine guns, 108 light 
ine guns, 36 50-caliber machine 
5076 infantry rifles, 12 howitz- 
6 antitank guns of 37-mm cali- 
B1 light mortars, 36 mortars of 
l-mm class, and eight other 
antitank guns. 
ded fire power is obtained from 
tion of the antitank company 
ch infantry regiment. The com- 
will absorb the present antitank 
bn. The number of 81-mm 
s and 50-caliber machine guns 
be doubled. Three active 60- 
ns in each rifle company will 
for added fire power, as wil 
abstitution of 105-mm guns for 
ench 75’s. 
ough plans are being worked 
) streamline the present Nation- 
ard square division, it was said 
ritatively that it would be some 
before this was accomplished. 





ors at Syracuse Fair 


th F. A. In Action 


DISON BKS., N. Y.—Visitors 
e Syracuse state fair got a 
to see how fast and smoothly 
rs can work, Aug. 30. 

lst Battalion, 5th FA, set 
complete battalion installation 
held gun drill several times 
gz a four hour visit. 

band gave two concerts, help- 
D make the day a public rela- 
success for the 5th. Large 

gathered and asked many 
ions, 





Year's Draft Cost 
Finally Set At 
$1 600,000,000 


WASHINGTON — Upped by 
percent is the Army’s estimate 


the first year’s draft cost, due 
part to the new increase in pay of 
enlisted men. The estimate has been 
raised from $1,000,000,000 to $1,- 
600,000,000, and the Army will ask 
for at least some of it next week, 
after the President signs the draft 
measure. 


The cost of leasing land and put- 
ting in water, sewage and other ser- 
vices for cantonments also would be 
higher than was at first thought. The 
new estimates are based upon the in- 
duction and training of 800,000 men 
annually as originally planned, plus 
the construction of serviceable bar- 
racks for them. 


The Army may request money. 
only for the remainder of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, or it may ask 
for the full 12-month program. The 
new estimate covers trainee transpor- 
tation, pay, rations, blankets, uni- 
forms, living quarters and ammuni- 
tion, but it does not include the 
cost of weapons and armaments. 


60 
of 
in 





Prepare To Call Out 


Reserve Officers 


WASHINGTON—Corps area com- 
manders were ordered this week to 
prepare for the calling of Reserve 
officers under their jurisdiction to ex- 
tended active duty. 


Under the plan, corps area com- 
manders will make up rosters arrang- 
ed in the order in which it is desir- 
ed to call the officers. In general, 
those officers who can accept the 
duty without undue personal hard- 
ship will be called first. 





WHITNEY GETS FLYING CROSS; 
HONORED FOR STRATO TESTS 


WASHINGTON—The Distinguish- 
ed Flying Cross was presented to 
Raymond U. Whitney, an _ enlisted 
man in the Army Medical Corps. He 
earned it for subjecting himself to 
exposure and abnormal pressures in 
high altitudes during stratosphere 
flight experiments. 





1| Pilot Age Limit Raised 


WASHINGTON—Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Donald H. Connolly 
announced that age of student pilots 
enrolling in the civilian pilot train- 
ing program was raised from 18 to 


q 





Canada and the United States 


O. M. Bigger, Newbold Morris 





are rushing joint defense plans. 


The picture shows members of the joint defense board ready to 
embark on a chartered plane at La Guardia Field, N. Y., for 
a conference in Washington. Left to right are: Capt. L. W. 
Murray, Commander A. A. L. Cuffe, Brig. Gen. J. Stuart, Col. 


and Mayor La Guardia. 
Wide World Photo 





Canada and U.S. W 


WASHINGTON—Completing 


At the end of the three-day ses- 
sion at the Army War College, it 
was announced that plans have been 
laid for the “pooling of forces’’. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
chairman of the American section 
of the board, said the United States 
would not acquire any sites for 
bases other than thé two in New- 
foundland, but that each nation 
would use the other’s bases in case 
of attack. 


DISCUSS ST. LAWRENCE 


“This is a defense board, not a 
real estate board’, he said. 

It was indicated that development 
of the St. Lawrence waterway power 
project in the light of national de- 
fense was discussed by the board. 
Asked a direct question on this mat- 
ter, LaGuardia replied: 

“Well, the St. Lawrence waterway 
is a defense project, is it not?” 

Earlier in the day, Assistant Sec- 


U. S. May Buy Hearst Ranch 


For Use as Training Base 


WASHINGTON—The War De- 
partment is considering purchase of 
154,000 acres of ranch land in south- 
ern Monterey, Calif., from William 
Randolph Hearst, newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

If purchased, the land probably 
will be used as an Army training 
base. Rep. John Z. Anderson said 
that Hearst had offered to sell the 








19 years. 


ee 


property for $2,000,000. 





— — — 





Roll Out the Barrel; Army Gets Pay Raise 


Will you hold up two fingers close together, Miss McNeil? That’s 


right; thank you. 


Congress and the Army enlisted man were just like that this week 
when final passage of the Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill made 
the Army and Marine Corps pay raise from $21 to $30 a month a 
permanent thing. It becomes effective October 1, 1940. 

The cruising range of private, corporal and sergeant was consider- 
ably widened by the raise of from six to 12 dollars. It was the 
swellest thing to happen to them since World War days when pay 
was jumped to $30 for the duration and dropped when it was over. 


But this means it will go on and 


on. 


It means that Army and Marine Corps privates will get $30 in- 
stead of $21 a month after the first four months, if their service is 


satisfactory. Privates first class will receive $36 monthly—an 


in- 


crease of $6—while corporals will be paid $54—$12 more than at 


ill Join Might 


If Hemisphere Is Attacked 


its first meeting on American 


soil here, the U. S.-Canadian Joint Defense Board came out of 
secret session late this week and prepare to leave Sept. 16 for 
the West Coast. Its next meeting will be held in Boston Oct. 2, 
where, observers believe, the main subject of discussion will 
be Pacific bases along the coasts of both countries. 





retary of State Adolph Berle and 
Federal Power Commissioner Leland 
Olds called on President Roosevelt 
to discuss the power project. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull later 
told reporters the negotiations be- 
tween Ontario and the United States 
were proceeding rapidly. 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Draft Willi Use Same 


Old Goldfish Bowl 


WASHINGTON—The old-fashion- 
ed goldfish bowl which played so 
important a part in the World War 
draft will soon make another public 
appearance here to determine “who 
goes first’? in the 1940 draft. 

In 1917 Secretary of War Baker 
was first to dip his hand into the 
bowl and draw out a capsule that 
bore the number 258 which drafted 
the first draftees. Since then the 
bowl has been an historical exhibit, 
reposing in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. 

Selective service officials plan to 
use the same bowl for the same 
purpose when the Army begins its 
conscription of manpower soon. 








Lose Two Officers 


TRENTON, N. J.—Col. Arthur F. 
‘Foran has retired as inspector gen- 
leral of the 44th N. G. Division be- 
‘cause of temporary physical dis- 
lability. He was seriously injured in 
an airplane crash last January and 
is still undergoing treatment. 

State Senator George H. Stanger 
resigned as captain in the 157th 
Field Artillery Regiment. 








ADDITION TO BOLLING FIELD 

WASHINGTON—A $17,000 addi- 
tion to the Bolling Field headquar- 
ters building will be undertaken by 
the War Department. Construction 
of more temporary barracks for an 
increased garrison at the Army War 
College and a tent camp for the air 
field are also planned. 








Expect Registration 
October 16; Call For 


400,000 November I5 


WASHINGTON — Congress 
today gave final approval to the 
Burke-Wadsworth conscription 
bill and sent it to the White 
House where President Roose- 
velt announced he would prob- 
ably sign the bill Monday. 


Final vote on the revised confer- 
ence report was 47 to 25 in the Sen- 
ate and 223 to 114 in the House. 
The revised report contained a 
stronger “draft industry” provision 
than in the first conference report. 

Immediately after final passage of 
the bill, President Roosevelt sent a 
request to Congress for an addition- 
al defense appropriation of $1,733,- 
886,976, including $24,825,108 to 
start the draft. 


After signing the conscription bill 
next week President Roosevelt is ex- 
pected to issue a proclamation nam- 
ing October 16 as registration day 
and November 15 as the date when 
the first 400,000 men are called up 
for one year’s training. He is also 
expected to name the “draft direc- 
tor’ provided in the bill. 

War Department machinery is al- 
ready set up so that within 15 days 
of the time the bill becomes a law 
every man in the country between the 
ages of 21 to 35 will be registered. 
Army plans contemplate calling up 
400,000 this fall and another 400,000 
next spring. Fully 16,500,000 wilt 
be registered, but only 5,000,000 will 
be eligible for military service, it 
is believed. 

_One major change made in the 
bill provides for permanent pay 
raises for the Army and Marine: 
Corps. Although the conscription bill 
expires May 15, 1945, the conferees 
inserted a clause to make the $36 
a month base pay permanent. Re- 
cruits will however receive $21 a 
month during the first four months 
of service. 

_Before concluding work on the 
bill, the conferees gave the President 
more leeway in his power to com- 
mandeer industries which do not co- 
operate in the defense plan. They 
provided that private plants which 
refuse to take national defense con- 
tracts may be commandeered if the 
Chief Executive declares that “the 
public neccessity is immediate—and 
the emergency in the public service 
is imperative.” 

As presented to the Senate and 
House for final action, the bill pro- 
vided for: 

1. Registration of all male citizens 
and aliens between 21 and 35 in- 
clusive. (Exempt are members and 
iermer members of the armed forces, 
diplomatic representatives and legis- 
a judiciary and executive offie- 
ers. 

2. A year’s training for the select- 
ed men. (May be extended in case 
of emergency). 

3. Voluntary enlistment, regard- 
less of race or color, of all men 
18 to 35 years old, inclusive. 

4. Limitation of 900,000 on the 
number of conscripts to be in train- 
ing for the Army at any one period 
in peacetime. 

5. Restriction on the service of 
conscripts to the Western Hemis- 
phere, American possessions and the 
Philippine Islands. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Pershing, 80, Given Medal 


For Heroism In 1913 


WASHINGTON— Official recogni- 
tion for an act of heroism performed 
in 1913 came to General John J. 
Pershing Friday as he celebrated his 
80th birthday. Calling on President 
Roosevelt at the White House, the 
veteran A.E.F. commander was 
decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

While a brigadier general in the 
Philippines, Pershing personally took 








charge of the U. S. Army’s assault- 
ing line in a battle with the fanatical 


| VISIT WORLD’S FAIR 
| FT. HANCOCK, N. J.—Units at | 


present. Sergeants’ pay will be $60, a $6 increase. 
No more skimping on the button polish, mates. If your slacks 
need a press, don’t bother figuring up the cost on your fingers. 
“Charge it.” 


Moros and his act resulted in a 

prompt capture of the hostile strong- 

hold. 

(For a glimpse of General Pershing 
at 80, see Page 9) 


5th has six new drums model- 
er the ones carried by Ethan 
8 troops in the capture of 
leroga. 


|this post made an “all-out” invasion 
lof the World’s Fair Sept. 6. The!| 
visit was part of Organization Day 
celebration. | 








——— 
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F.B.1. Issues Anti-Spy Manual To Aid 
American Industries and Utilities 
In Drive Against Foreign Agents 


WASHINGTON — Further steps 
have been taken by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to prevent 
sabotage and espionage in American 
plants now working on defense ord- 
ers. 

The bureau has just published a 
secret manual of protective measures 
against subversive activities for dis- 
tribution among industrial plants, 
public utilities and law enforcement 
officers. 


The manual had been made avail- 
able Thursday, the day of the ex- 


plosion at the Hercules Powder 
Company, Kenvil, N: J., which killed 
more than a score of workers and 
caused damage estimated conserva- 
tively at $2,000,000. 

In announcing the book, F. B. I. 
Director J. Edgar Hoover said the 
amount of sabotage compared with 
a comparable period of the World 
War has been degligible. The reasons 
for this, he said, are the strict vigil- 
ance and protective measures taken 
by industrial plants themselves in 
blocking attempts of sabotage. 


The manual is highly confidential. 
The F. B. I. has cautioned recipients 
to keep it in a safe place under 
lock and key. It’s sole aim is to help 
officials of industrial plants detect 
sabotage and espionage activities and 
to advise what action to take in such 
emergencies. Each book is registered 
and will remain Government proper- 


ty. 
INVESTIGATE N. J. BLAST 


F. B. I. officers are investigating 
the possibility of sabotage in the 
Hercules plant explosion. In a pre- 
liminary survey of the blasted area, 
W. C. Hunt, director of operations 
for the company, said he found no 
trace of subversive activity. But 
some workman at the plant talked 
freely on the possibility of sabotage. 

Representative J. Parnell Thomas, 
member of the Dies Committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, 
rushed to New Jersey to talk with 
plant officials. He said he did not 
think the disaster was caused by 
“carelessness” on the part of the 
company. 

In Washington he has repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that the 
plant was located near a German- 
American Bund camp, which is situ- 
ated 14 miles away in Andover. He 
has also said that the Hercules plant 
has been employing Bund me 

Ch that German agents plan- 
ned to ow up the plant were made 
by the New York newspaper, PM, 10 
days before the explosion occurred. 
An article by Henry Paynter, assist- 
ant managing editor, exposed an al- 
eet Nazi plot and a “meeting” in 
which plans to dynamite the plant 
were discussed. i 

He wrote that a representative of 
the German government “who has 
been active in plotting sabotage de- 
signed to shed American blood,” at- 
tended the meeting, at which U. S. 
counter-espionage agents were also 
present. 


F. B. I. SURVEYS PLANTS 


Only a few days ago the F. B. I. 
announced plans to conduct a survey 
of 12,000 industrial plants in an 
effort to spot foreign agents and 
rout them out. Between 300 and 400 
plants have already been checked. 

The F. B. I. is giving every help 
to plant officials in making their 
plants “spy proof.” It is getting more 
difficult every day for foreign agents 
to get into factories engaged in de- 
fense work. The Glenn Martin bomb- 
er plant near Baltimore has an elab- 
orate system of protection that will 
forestall the smartest of spies. 





Hold Army Relief Day 
For Soldiers’ Widows 
And Orphans 


NEW YORK — Army Relief Day 
will be held at Governors Island next 
Saturday (Sept. 21), it was an- 
nounced by Brig. Gen. Irving J. Phil- 
lipson, chief: of staff of the Second 
Corps Area. 


The program, sponsored by the 
Army Relief Society, provides funds 
for the care of dependent widows 
and orphans of soldiers and officers 
of the Regular Army. 


A program with special appeal for 
the entertainment of children has 
been arranged. There will be military 
demonstrations and the always popu- 
lar pigeon sweepstakes, with famous 
army pigeons competing in long dis- 
tance flying. 

A polo game will be staged be- 
tween the Governor Island four and 
the West Point officers. The Grand 
Street Drum and Bugle Corps will 
put on a colorful demonstration be- 
tween’ halves of the polo game. 
Both box and grandstand tickets 
may be obtained from Capt. C. B. 
Hutchinson, program chairman, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. 





Troop Traffic Problems 
Get Attention of Dix . 


Officers and Police 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Maj. Wallace 
E. Hachett, EO; Maj. Chuck and 
Maj. Sexton conferred with officials 
of the New Jersey state police this 
week in an effort to solve traffic 
problems incident to the arrival of 
troops. The 44th Division, Guards- 
men, is expected on the 16th. 

Col. C. M. Dowell has assumed 
command of the Post. 


Throughout the country, high of- 
ficers in the various posts are having 
a busy week with local civilians pre- 
paring the way for absorption of 
thousands of new soldiers into the 
life of the various communities near 
Army posts and cantonments. 


Due to increase in personnel, as 
further increments of Guardsmen 
join the colors and to an even great- 
er extent when the expected con- 
scription measure turns the Arm 
posts into a more civilian than mili- 
tary concentration, urgent measures 
are being taken to insure smooth 
cooperation between cantonments 
and communities as it was in the 
World War of ’17. 

Army officers expect that after 
a very short period of adjustment, 
the new Army will be absorbed into 
community social life as civilians be- 
come accustomed to the discovery 
that the Army is part of themselves. 





Regiment Honors “Teddy” 


As He Goes to His Death 


ST. JOHNS, Quebec.—Too old for 
further service or to be auctioned 
with his stablemates, “Teddy,” a 
veteran horse of the last. war, was 
destroyed. He was 30 years old. 

Full military honors were accorded 
the animal when it went to its 
death. The entire regiment of the 
Royal Canadian Dragoons, to which 





Teddy belonged, stood stiffly at at- 
‘tention as the trumpeters sounded 
ithe last post and reveille. 
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!!Conscript Bill 





workmen in process of building 


Guard. 





Construction work all over the country is picking up as the 
Army prepares to receive the National Guardsmen and the ex- 
pected 400,000 men selected by conscription. Pictured above are 


long rows of tent barracks at 


Camp Upton of World War fame. These tents are to house the 
198th Coast Artillery (Anti-Aircraft) of the Delaware National 


Wide World Photo 





Communiques From 


Europe had its battle of France 
and battle of Britain; America had 
its battle over the draft bill. Some 
grim and some amusing were the 
communiques from that battle front. 


While the House was debating the 
conscrirtion bill, dozens of amend- 
ments were popping out from dozens 
of Congressmen. Representative 
Schafer of Wisconsin presented this 
one: 


“To register for possible military 
service all Congressmen and Sen- 
ators under 65.” 
Yes, they took a vote on it and 
it was defeated (with a chuckle) 
123 to 119. 
(Pretty close at that.) 

- 7 - 


There was a big to-do in the 
House of Representatives during the 
week when a crowd of anti-conscrip- 
tionists jammed the visitor’s ery. 
During the debate on the bill, Rep. 
Cox of Georgia referred to the group 
as a “host of Communist bums and 
bohunks.” 

Rep. Fish of New York, the 60- 
day delay proponent, indignant at 
the remark, said: “It was most un- 
fortunate and most regrettable that 


Draft Battle Front 


at the outset of the debate on this 
highly important issue of peacetime 
conscription, a gentleman of the 
House should take the floor and 
accuse those who have come here to 
Washington in opposition to this bill, 
free sovereign American citizens who 
have come here under their constitu- 
tional rights of assembly and peti- 
tion, of being ‘lousy bums’.”’ ; 
At this point Rep. Schafer of Wis- 
consin, said, “With reference to the 
statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox) I believe his lan- 
uage should be expunged from the 
Deunwenstonal Record under a reso- 
lution. I, for one, do not intend to 
remain silent when the gentleman 
from Georgia calls these men ‘bums’, 
‘communistic bums’, or ‘lousy 
bums’.”’ 
After the war of words died down, 


our guests as ‘bums’?” 


“That is not a parliamentary 
quiry.” * * 


The Fish Amendment te the con- 





(Continued from page 1) 

6. Regular Army pay for con- 
scripts, $21 first four months, $30 
thereafter. 

7. Assignment of each trainee, 
after his period of training, to a 
Reserve organization. He would be 
subject to short retraining periods 
tor ten years or until he becomes 
85 years old. He may be relieved 
of this requirement by joiming the 
Army or National Guard for two 
years additional to his year’s train- 
ing. 

8. Selection of trainees on an im- 
partial basis, with male quotas fixed 
cn male population figures. 

9. Deferment of training for or- 
dained ministers or theological stud- 
ents, men employed in essential in- 
dustrial or agricultural jobs, or 
whose employment is found neces- 
sary for the maintenance of national 
health, safety or interest and men 
with dependents. 


a ch 


commented on the delay in 


votes are counted in November?” 





The Colonel—Egad! 


Colonel Puttsleigh Dubbingham, 
A golfer to the core, 

Would have no cheeky bombing 
plane 
Befuddling his score 


He drove from off the thirteenth 


tee, 

_A bomber dropped its egg— 
And dug a crater deep and wide 

Where stood the thirteenth peg. 


And followed on the run; 
But at the green—he found—egad 
He’d made a hole-in-one! 


—John J. Daly in 





10. Exemption of conscientious ob- 
jectors, with a provision that they 
shall be assigned to non-combatant 
service. 

11. Limitation of number who may 
be inducted into service to those 
previously provided for in congres- 
sional appropriations. 

12. Re-employment of trainees 
after their year’s service, unless the 


Rep. Hoffman of Michigan somewhat 
belatedly, asked: “Is it proper for 
a Member of the floor to refer to 


The Speaker pro tempore replied: 
in- 


scription bill, which would delay the 
draft for 60 days to give volunteers 
to sign up, was called by 
many in Washington, “cheap politics.” 
Rep. Andrew J. May of “wr? 
this 


“My God, men and women, have 
we come to the day in this country 
when we are afraid to vote until the 


The colonel bellowed forth his rage | 


Guards Report 
To Armories 
Monday 


WASI 
WASHINGTON — Guard sm@iense pr 
60,000 of them, reporting to th. the 
armories, Monday, to be indug’, . 
into the Regulars, will hear elt sign 
Commander, Gen. George C. ppropri 
shall, who will speak over a nati@§ddition: 
wide hookup 10:15 to 10:30 P p the r 
from WJSV, Columbia. His talkByings 1 
a special for the National GuardBions to 
Many of the Guardsmen will f 
that departure for camp may, 2¥°_ 
delayed several days. Others ypignatur 
entrain immediately. Arrangemegavy, le 
have been made for some of qyessels 2 
newly inducted Guardsmen to sigproxima 
and take their meals in the Armorgpficials 
In other cases the Guardsmen 240 
sleep at home awaiting orders atlay v 
proceed to camp. The delay is The } 
expected to extend beyond Sept. $§331,65: 












































Meanwhile, work was being rusiind nav: 


in the posts to which the Guardstiiew shi 
are to be sent. Barracks were beg, al 
rushed to completion, tent  Cillacts w 
were springing up. The hustle s deb 
confusion, reminiscent of World ¥ 
days, will increase as additional § Navy 
crements are called up to incregake abi 
the Army strength to more thanphe prog 
million men expected before Jan, boltec 
1941. ean” | 
Recruiting for the Guardsmenfghan the 
bring the various units up to strengutaly, G 


these 
he bill 
f 4028 


The / 
signed 
quipme 
eserve | 
nti-airc 
ms fo; 
-— TF 


has been rushed during the last f 
hours, but figures are not yet a 
able to show what success recruit 
has enjoyed. Many of the units 
need a large number of recruits 
to resignations, exemptions and of 
reasons. 





Torpedo Developer Dies 

NEWPORT, R. I.—John J. Mo 
known to many Army and 
officers for his work in torpedo 
velopment, died here at the age 
86. 





Conquest of the 


How Man Flies and How f 
Learned to Fly. The First of 
New Type of Educational Doc 
mentary Films Presented by Fil 
Incorporated. 

A Documented chronicle 
man’s long struggle to cut t 
tether binding him to earth. I 
many crude experiments, his 
ful failures, his final magnifice 
triumph. Every significant de 
opment is recorded, from Leor 
do da Vinci’s 15th Century sket¢ 
es of heavier-than-air flying 


vices down to the latest tranptategic 
oceanic clipper’s take-off. ork wi 
The theory and practice — 


lighter and heavier-than-air t 
port. The development of 
science of aerodynamics. Sho 
by three means: By animat 
charts, by models, photograp 
and drawings from Bmithsonis 
archives, by news reel and oth 
motion pictures of persons, m 
chines and events since 1900. 

Serially, step-by-step, man’s 4 
termined strivings are shown, } 
ginning with the first man-ca 


ys in 

Arm: 
The le 
ense 
vide 

mse Vv 
buse di 
50,00¢ 
was 
mate - 


ing balloon in 1783. The fimy/nder 
Wright biplane takes off from .. as 
catapult. Bleriot flies the chann§,, for 
and Lindbergh the Atlantic. TH) 90° 
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employer’s status has so changed as 
to make rehiring “impossible or un- 
reasonable”. Court action provided 
against employers who refuse to re- 
hire trainees. with back pay awards 
if the worker is ordered restored to 





his job. 

13. Penalties of five years ini- 
prisonment and $10,000 fine for 
“draft dodgers” or other violato:s 


of the act. 

14. Appointment by the Presidenc 
ef a director of selective service at 
u salary of $10,000 a year. 











| 15. Operation of the act until 
|May 15, 1945. 

16. Provision to draft industry, 

if necessary, to secure production 





| of materiel. 
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WASHINGTON — America’s. de- 



























rd sm@Mense program was accelerated dur- 
hee tig the week when President Roose- 
hs ‘Melt signed the supplemental defense 
C. ppropriation bill which provided an 
a Nati@dditional $5,251,000,000 to build 
:30 Pip the nation’s defense system. This 
is talkirings the total defense appropria- 
GuardBions to the $15,000,000,000 mark. 


will { 
may 
hers 


Two hours after the President’s 
gnature was on the document, the 
avy let contracts for 201 combat 


ngeme : 2 : 

» of qyessels and a repair ship costing ap- 
to gaproximately $3,800,000,000. Navy 
Armormpfficials also completed negotiations 


pr 2400 airplanes for which the 
stlay will exceed $100,000,000. 


The Navy said contracts totaling 


men 
orders 
ay is 


Sept. #§131,653,500 for expansion of private 
ng Tus—nd naval establishments to meet the 
uardsmew ship and air construction pro- 
ere Demy also are being signed. Con- 
nt  Ciliracts were prepared when Congress 
— iias debating the bill. 

tional @ Navy officials said that it will 


y increake about five years to complete 
re thanghe program, and when the last rivet 
re Jan,gs bolted America will have a “two- 

eean” Navy of 682 ships, or more 
han the combined navies of Japan, 
aly, Germany and Russia, provid- 
these nations build no more ships. 
he bill provides funds for a total 
f 4028 naval planes. 


The Army’s share of the bill is 
signed for the procurement of full 
guipment for 1,200,000 men, plus 
eserve stocks of thousands of tanks, 
nti-aircraft guns, artillery and other 


-dsmen 
o stren 
e last f 
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Yies ems for a potential force of 2,000,- 
J.M 00. The funds also provide for 
al E4393 Army planes toward an 


timate goal of 25,000 by 1942. 
0 PLANES A MONTH 


Amid the rush of spending for 
efense, -William S. Knudsen an- 
punced his confidence that the 


orpedo 
he age 


Vee nited States can turn out more 

nd better military planes than any 
How tion in the world. Returning from 
al De nation-wide inspection tour of 16 


ane factories, Knudsen forsaw 
merica building 900 aircraft a 
onth a year from now. 


—y Other military preparations were 
arth. Hgmounced by Federal Works Ad- 


inistrator John Carmody. He said 
vast road-building program had 
ben planned to expedite the move- 
nt of mechanized forces from one 
t of the nation to another and 
link army training camps with 


est tategic highways. Most of this 
f, ork will be directed by the Army 
actice nd Navy. This plan was the result 
air » surveys of 75,000 miles of high- 
t of ys in the United States conducted 


°s Army and Navy engineers. 
animat@ The legislation which the National 


hotograpl ense Commission requested to 
mithsoni™fovide housing facilities for de- 
and othfnse workers was passed by the 
tr mouse during the week. It authorizes 


50,000,000 for this project. The 

man’s d@ll was immediately sent to the 

shown, bnate for action. 

"The figUnder this bill the Federal Works 
> iministrator could provide housing 















: hts in any area where the Presi- 
lantic nt found that an “acute shortage 
renture b housing” exists. Cost of the 


uses would be limited to $3000 

family unit in the Continental 
plete uMfhited States and $4000 in Ameri- 
: 1600-fog, possessions or territories. The 
imuous Pik of the money will be used for 
ne 4 using industrial workers. 


mon § 
ration N FOR DEFENSE 


t thruou§Expansion of American defense 
folder sfdustries brought up the question 
Ks labor. _ National —, Com- 

ssion asked questions: “How many 
RATED §, are available for defense work? 
York, N. Bw many skilled or unskilled? If 
killed, how are they to be train- 
? Who will train them?” 


Sidney Hillman, labor member of 

ES t defense commission, conducted 

inventory of manpower to find 

AENT p answers. He got in touch with 

Ices all over the country affili- 

was pub-F¢ with the United States Employ- 

Military nt Service. He found that there 

today 5,500,000 idle workers in 

nation and they are available 
defense work. 


ll compe 


ts uses. ll the unemployed are registered 
. d the number available in any 
ares giv@®@ticular trade or skill has been 
book willfmpiled in each locality. The in- 


htory was part of a three-phase 


he Defense Week... 


sible the training of 100,000 more. 
He said New York State records 
showed no scarcity of skilled or un- 
skilled labor. 


EDUCATORS PLEDGE AID 


Means of aiding in the national 
defense program were discussed in 
Washington by a committee repre- 
senting 49 elementary, secondary, 
vocational college and university in- 
stitutions. They pledged full cooper- 
ation to maintain and improve educa- 
tional opportunities essential in a 
long range national defense program. 
Professor Marston Morse, of 
Princeton’s Institute of Advanced 
Study, urged the nation’s mathemati- 
cians to aid national defense. He 
declared that calculations are vital 
to the arthed forces, to industry and 
to the controllers of commodities in 
time of war. 

Defense orders are speeding the 
expansion of the nation’s rubber 
plants. By early 1941 the rubber in- 
dustry will be making products for 
national defense at an annual rate 
of from $40,000,000 to $80,000,000. 
Present indications are that rubber 
makers are devoting less than one 
percent of current output to arma- 
ment needs, but by next year, with 
the Government rapidly stepping up 
orders, total output probably will be 
boosted 5 to 10 percent by defense 
orders. 

The War Department awarded 
a $17,600,000 contract to the Savage 
Arms Corp., of Utica, N. Y., for 
equipping some of the firm’s exist- 
ing buildings for mass production of 
machine guns. Title of .the equip- 
ment purchased or produced will re- 
main with the Government. At the 
same time the War Department made 
awards of other contracts totaling 
$2,215,912 for the purchase of sup- 
plies and construction for the Medi- 
cal Corps, the Ordnance Department 
and Quartermasters Corps. 

Gen. John J. Pershing again came 
to the fore in the interest of na- 
tional defense. He urged members 
of the American Legion to give their 
wholehearted and active support to 
the preparedness program as a step 
to keep “war from our land.’’ 

And William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
pledged full support to the Govern- 
ment’s program of selective service. 
“What ever the conscription legisla- 
tion is well support it and carry 
it out,’ he said. 








The Army’s favorite rifle, the Garand, is getting a tryout 
during competition at the 1940 National Rifle and Pistol 
matches. Sgt. O. E. Elrod, at Camp Perry, Ohio, is shown point- 
ing to 102 bullseyes placed in a target at 600 yards when firing 


a Garand. 











—Wide World Photo 





Gen. DeWitt Calls for More Training 
In Critique of 4th Army Maneuvers 


YELM, Wash.—More than 1000 
officers assembled in Umpire Head- 
quarters here to hear the critique 
of the Fourth Army maneuvers held 
in the Chehalis-Ft. Lewis, Wash., 
area in August. The critique of Lt. 
Gen. John L. Dewitt, commanding 
general of the Fourth Army and the 
Ninth Corps Area follows in part: 

“What I have to say applies equal- 
ly to all troops, both Regular Army 
and National Guard. 

“The maneuvers have definitely 
and conclusively shown; first, the 
need for basic training of individuals 
and smaller units both of the Reg- 
ular Army and National Guard; sec- 
ond, that concurrent training cannot 
be successfully conducted in connec- 
tion with maneuvers of large forces; 
third, that the basic training of in- 
dividuals and the smaller units, that 
is, platoon, company, troop, battery, 


battalion and squadron, must be 
brought to a higher standard of ef- 
ficiency. Regimental, division, and 


larger unit training is then a matter 





of staff coordination of the team 
composed of these units. 


_“As to command, commanding of- 

ficers must not depend entirely on 
information based on the visit of 
staff officers to units. Personal con- 
tact is essential so that they may 
gain their own impression, not only 
as to the employment of the units 
visited, but of the situation on their 
front. 


TEAMWORK IS GOAL 


“Commanding officers of subordi- 
nate units must be kept as fully in- 
formed as possible of the stituation 
as it affects them at all times, so 
that they may know and be able to 
take advantage of opportunities that 
come to them by application of their 
own initiative. Teamwork is the 
ultimate objective of our training 
and information from contact with 
higher headquarters and units on the 
flanks is essential to this. 

“As to communication, it makes 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Francis and Crowell 
Special Consultants 


Of War Department 


WASHINGTON—Sparks I. Fran- 
cis, Houston attorney, has accepted 
an appointment from Secretary of 
War Stimson to serve as_ special 
consultant of the defense program 
of the War Department for an in- 
definite period. He joins Brig. Gen. 
Benedict Crowell, who accepted a 
like post. 

Mr. Francis was a special assistant 
attorney general under former At- 
torney General Cummings in 1933-34 
and was an attorney on the Pe- 
troleum Administrative Board in the 
Dept. of Interior during the admin- 
istration of the NRA. 

He served in the Field Artillery 
during the World War, enlisting as 
a private and being commissioned 
second lieutenant from Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor Field Artillery Officers’ 
Training School, Louisville, Ky. 





One of Every Four British 


Equipped With U. S. Arms 


NEW YORK—One out of every 
four soldiers now under arms in 
Great Britain is equipped with Amer- 
ican weapons. This statement was 
made by Clark M. Eichelberger, 
executive director of the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. It was based on reports 
from John L. Balderston, the com- 
mittee’s Washington observer. 

The committee also announced 
that half a million rifles, 80,000 
machine guns, 700 field guns and 
“mountains of ammunition” have 
reached England from the United 
States. None of this material was 
gifts from this country, but were 
purchases made by British agents, 
Mr. Balderston’s report said. 





bgram for meeting any manpower 
rtages as the defense industries 


band. Combined with it is a gov-| 


Ament-industry cooperative train- 
program and a vocational train- 
schedule in the nation’s schools. 


feanwhile, in New York, Lieuten- 

Governor Charles Poletti an- 
Nced at the annual convention of 

International Association of 
ernment Labor Officials, that 
1000 men had been trained for de- 
work in night and day voca- 
school classes and plans were 









, D. C. 













| STEPS UP PSYCHIATRY STUDY 


PUEBLO, Colo.—The Colorado 
state hospital is increasing the size 
lof its class for psychiatric aid 


|training. The expansion is necessary 
| because “conscription will mean that 
|more men with special training in 


11 Army Flyers Get 
Mackey Trophy for 
Mercy Flight 


WASHINGTON — Eleven Army 
Air Corps officers and men were 
named by the War Department as 
recipients of the Mackay Trophy for 
their meritorious service in flying 
3250 pounds of medical supplies 
through bad weather and darkness 


to earthquake-stricken areas of Chile | 


in February, 1939. 

Assistant Secretary of War Patter- 
son said the award was made for 
the “most meritorious flight of the 
year.” in lieu of any competition for 
the trophy in 1939. 

The Army bomber piloted by 
Major Caleb V. Haynes made the 
hazardous flight at the request of 


the Red Cross. Despite bad weather, | 


no time was lost in the flight. The 
plane, loaded with vaccines and other 
supplies, landed in Chile on schedule. 

Other members of the flight and 
their present stations are: Major 
William D. Old; Capt.John A. Sam- 
ford, Technical Sergt. Harry L. 
Hines, Technical Sergt. David L. 
Spicer and Staff Sergt. Russell E. 


Junior, all at MacDill Field, Tampa, | 


Fla.; Capt. Richard S. Freeman, 
March Field, Riverside, Calif.; First 


Lieut. Torgils G. Wold, Master Sgt. | 


Adolph Cattarius, Technical Sgt. Wil- 
liam J. Heldt and Staff Sgt. James 
E. Sands, all of Langley Field, Va. 





Calling of Guard Saves 
States’ $5,000,000 Load 


WASHINGTON—An annual burd- 
en of more than $5,000,000 will be 
lifted from the 48 states during the 
year the National Guard spends in 
Federal service. 

During the 1939 fiscal year the 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii gave $11,955,690 toward the 
pay and maintenance of the Guard. 


The Federal contribution totaled 
$43,223,523. 
Once the Guard enters Federal 





| psychiatry will be needed for serv- 
ice with the government forces and 
in civilian hospitals,” according to 
Miss Isabel Reardon, director of the 
institution’s nursing service. The 
new class of 30 men and 30 women 
wal : : n) ' 


service, no state money presumably 
will be needed for the Guard pay- 
roll, except. perhaps for the salaries 
of staff officers. The Federal gov- 
ernment will also furnish all supplies 


Graduates of Air Corps 
Training Center Must 


Accept Active Duty 


* 

WASHINGTON—AIl graduates of 
the Air Corps Training Center will 
be required to accept extended ac- 
tive duty, according to the new 
policy announced by the War De- 
partment. The new policy stated: 

“All graduates of the Air Corps 
Training Center will be required to 
accept extended active duty under 
Section 5 of the Act approved 3 
April 1939, upon being appointed 
second lieutenants in the Air Corps 
Reserve. 


“Applications of Air Corps Re- 
serve officers called to extended ac- 
tive duty under Section 5 of the 
Act approved 3 April 1939, for relief 


Guard Officers Hold 
Commissions, But 


Lose Commands 


HARRISBURG—The staff of 
Pennsylvania’s 22nd National Guard 
Division will soon find itself left 


with commissions but without com- 
mands. The outfit is being reorgan- 


ized. 


With active mobilization expected 
by December 15, plans were proceed- 
ing for the formation of three new 
units from the 22nd Division. One 
of these will be a “lightning re- 
connaissance’ regiment embracing 
the only three troops of horse 
cavalry remaining in the state, and 
a squadron of scout and combat cars 
and motorcycles. 

Another unit will be a 155-mm 
howitzer regiment, including most 
of the old 103rd Cavalry and part 
of the existing 166th Artillery. The 
third group will be an antitank bat- 
talion, which will take in the 22nd 
Signal Troop and Company C of the 
28th Tanks. 

The First City Troop of Philadel- 
phia and the machine gun troop of 
the 104th Cavalry will become parts 
of the new reconnaissance regiment. 
According to Maj. Gen. Edward 
Martin, adjutant general of Penn- 
sylvania, berths will be found with 
the 28th Division for the dislocated 
staffs of the 22nd Division and 52nd 
Cavalry Brigade. 


The 213th Coast Artillery is the 
first guard regiment to be called for 
active duty and will leave for Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., September 16. 
They will be based later in the 
winter at Savannah, Ga. . 





U. S. May Slap Embargo 


On All Steel Scrap Exports 


WASHINGTON—In view of the 
great amount of steel scrap this 
country will need for its own de- 
fense preparations, the government 
is preparing to cut off all scrap 
exports to foreign nations. 

A survey of present and potential 
stocks was made recently by the 
National Defense Commission and it 
is reported that the commission will 
ask the President for a complete 
embargo on scrap. Large quanties 
of it were sold to Japan for years. 
Italy was a good customer, too. 





Richard Green To Join Up 


HOLLYWOOD—Richard Greene, 
English actor and hero of many 
Hollywood movies, left the land of 
make-believe for the land of reality. 
He sailed for England to enlist in 
the English army. 





RING CHAMP IN AIR CORPS 

MADISON, Wis.—Woodrow Swan- 
cutt, the national 155-pound inter- 
collegiate boxing champ in 1939 and 
1940, now is in the army. A student 
at, the University of Wisconsin, he 
was accepted by the Army Air. Corps 
as a flying cadet. 





cepting detail to foreign service will 
be required, prior to departing from 
the continental United States, to 
|sign an agreement to serve not less 
than two years on such foreign serv- 
ice. Applications of Air Corps Re- 
serve officers on foreign service for 





from extended active duty prior to 
having completed their current one 
| year tour of duty will not be favor- 


“Air Corps Reserve officers ac- 
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relief from extended active duty, 
\prior to having completed their 
foreign service tour, will not be 
favorably considered.” 
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No More Continents 


Hitler said in a speech to the 
German people boasting of Ger- 
many’s prowess in the air, “There 
are no more islands.’”’ And even as 
he spoke, high explosive bombs from 
his Stuka raiders roared emphasis to 
his words, leaving a bloody shambles 
in the streets of London. 

America has listened to what the 
Fuehrer had to say and has taken 
him at his word. We are coming 
to realize that it might be said as 
truthfully, ‘“‘There are no more con- 
tinents.”’ 


Because Iceland and Greenland 
are Atlantic stepping stones to New 
York, there is comfort in the news 
of the transfer to the United States 
of a long string of sites for naval 
and air bases on British Western 
Hemisphere possessions. The con- 
summation of the “deal” with Bri- 
tain was dramatized this week in a 
quiet ceremony ‘somewhere along 
the Canadian Eastern shore.” Ameri- 
can tars handed over the ships to 
British tars and hoped at the same 
‘time they would prove enough to 
swing the Battle of Britain to the 
British. 


But even with those _ stepping 
stones to conquest of America block- 
ed and with rapid steps being taken 
toward acquiring a base on the coast 
of Brazil where that vast American 
nation bulges out toward Dictator- 
lands, there is still no great amount 
of security for America. 


Out in California, the Army is 
about to receive a monster plane. It 
costs a million dollars, is 212 feet 
in wingspread, its tail assembly is 
tall as a three-story building. That 
plane is expected to have a flying 
range of 7,000 miles. It will bristle 
with cannon and machine guns. Spe- 
cial runways will have to be built 
to get it into the air. 

The machine is an experiment, but 
it will succeed. And after that, bigger 
planes with longer flying ranges will 
be built. 

Germany too can build new types 
of planes; so can Italy; so also, in 
a smaller measure, can Japan. And 
they are doing so. They will do so 
to a much greater degree, when and 
if they emerge victorious .in the 
present struggle. 

Truly the oceans have shrunk to 
insignificant channels between ad- 
joining continents. In a little while, 
there will be no more continents. 





The wings of death beat against 
the heart of Britain this week and 
against the heart of Germany. Ob- 
servers, who many times in_ the 
mounting fury of this aerial war, 
have been trapped into saying, “This 
is the full tide. Now it is total 
war,” were wary about saying that 
the Battle of Britain is on, that 
Germany had given the sign for 
“All out.” 
Whether or not the titanic blows 
struck against London this week re- 
presented the supreme German ef- 
fort, the climax, there is no doubt 
that it was the worst seen so far 
in the year old war. Germany was 
using a higher explosive type of 
bomb than heretofore used and the 
bombs were dropping in the con- 
gested districts of central London, 
the heart of the heart of the Em- 
pire. 
And stout hearted Britain was ab- 
sorbing the shock and striking back 
with a sustained and bitter anger. 
RAF flyers pierced the innermost 
defenses of Berlin and gave the 
German civilians a taste of how 
London civilians felt. Many direct 
hits were scored on the Potsdam 
railroad station in the Berlin center. 

Foreboding was a report from 
London that a German bomb timed 
to explode after 48 hours, smashed 
a glass-enclosed swimming pool and 
tore a corner off Buckingham Palace, 
the home of the King and Queen of 
England. The sovereigns were not 
in the palace at the time, but the 
Germans had no reason to suppose 
they were away. 

Simultaneously came the report 

















Hip Shots 
Arthur H. Starnes, parachute 


jumper in Chicago, testing his re- 
actions with a pneumaraph during a 
12,500 foot jump (He did not open 
the chute until he reached the 3,000 
foot level) found that during the 
9,500 foot fall at 120 miles an 
hour, he “drew two deep breaths.”’ 
Including the one you will probably 
make on reading about it, that will 
make three. 

* 


* * 


A waitress got a $50 bill in pay- 
ment for a $4 dinner check. She 
could not believe the money was 
intended for her and notified Mr. 
Henry Ford, the donor to see if 
there was some mistake. Now she 
knows how the armed services feel 
when they compare the amounts 
doled out to them in appropriations 
| during the 1920’s by the billions now 
being forked over. 

* 


* * 


A sergeant in the Australian army 
asked that cucumbers be “standard- 
ized.” He says the army ration calls 
for 12 cucumbers to 100 men and 
some days the cukes are so short 





Votes for Soldiers 


Senator Johnson of Colorado hurt 
the Army’s feelings the other day 
when he said that the conscription 
of youths and their training under 
“professional soldiers’? would event- 
ually ‘“militarize”’ the nation and 
bring about a change in our system 
of government. 

He is quoted as saying, 
told that 75% 
officers in the United States have 
never voted. They know nothing 
about the workings of democracy 
and care even less.” 

Some discount may be made for 
the fact that the Senator was en- 
gaged in a free-for-all over the 
draft bill and perhaps put things a 
bit stronger than he would ordinar- 
ily. Officers immediately admitted 
that they seldom vote due to their 
being transferred about the country 
so often. They vehemently denied 
the allegation that they did not favor 
democracy. 

Something should be done about 
giving officers and enlisted men the 


“T am 


right to vote. At present, Texas, 
for example, denies the ballot to 
“lunatics, convicts, Indians and 


soldiers”. Laws of other states, while 
not specifically disenfranchising 
soldiers, do so in effect through 
election statutes. 

All but two states permit their 
native sons in the Army to vote, 
but only 13 permit absentee regis- 
tration. Civilians, working far from 
home on a temporary basis, seldom 
spend good money to return home 
in order to vote. Soldiers with less 
pay can hardly be expected to do 
g0, nor can their failure be construed 
as lack of interest in being good 
citizens. 

The CCC was denied the right to 
vote in many States of the West by 
politicians who feared they would 
yote the wrong way, but that battle 

_ for the ballot was fought and won. 

Already, many States have an- 


of the commissioned | 


they don’t reach. It should read 120 
jinches of cukes for 100 men, he 
said. 


* * * 


A new labor-saving device in New 
| York plucks chickens with mechan- 
jical rubber fingers and_ without 
| tearing the flesh. Just another robot. 
|A corporal out Benning way read 
| about it and started calling his 
|blonde “Robot”. His pay gets away 
|from him something like that. 


* ae 
| 


Miss America, Frances Marie 
Burke of Philadelphia, is a girl with- 
out a steady boy friend, she says. 
She hopes to find someone “tall and 
manly” to supply the deficit. Line 
|will form on the right. What are 
| you doing there, Shorty? 

% * a 





| An epidemic of colds is spreading 
through Berlin, according to a UP 


‘report. It must be because Hitler 
has taken the shirts of those who 
like him and those others find the 


straight jackets very little protection. 
* x * 


You can train a cow psychologic- 
ally, the American Association for 
Applied Psychology announces. One 
we know about ought to be psycho- 
analysed. She shows an overdevelop- 
ed lust for food and when you try 
to milk her, she develops a lot of 
inhibitions. 





nounced that absentee ballots will 
be permitted in the case of Guards- 
men absent in Army training and 
service. If the draft is carried 
through, a similar arrangement will 
doubtless be made for draftees. 

It is about time a similar arrange- 
ment was made for the Regulars. 
They have thought enough of their 
government all along to give their 
lives for its defense. It is to the 
interest of that government to make 
it possible for them to take a voting 
citizen’s part in running the govern- 





ment. 


Titans Close for Death Struggle 


that British bombs had struck the 
Reichstag (Parliament) building and 
had damaged the famous Branden- 
burg Gate in Unter den Linden. _ 
These two notes from the rival 
capitols foreshadows a new phase 
of the death struggle of the titans. 
Rage swept Germany at the news; 
rage swept the British Isles. It be- 
comes evident that this war is not 
going to be played according to 
Olympic rules. The veneer of civili- 
zation, badly scratched in the past, 
is likely to be removed entirely. 
Civilization has been set aside for 
the moment in favor of survival. 
The polite and correct British people 
have, if news reports are correct, 
decided to lay aside their morning 
coats and gloves and carry on the 
struggle in good Western barroom 
style with no holds barred. 

And it is high time! Many friends 
of Britain on this side of the At- 
lantic have felt that British re- 
straint was being carried too far and 
that fire should be fought with fire. 
The British are far from being 
stupid. Knowing American tempera- 
ment very well. and desiring to con- 
tinue the good opinion of this coun- 
try, Britain has consistently endured 
provocations rather than to leave 
any doubt which side was the ag- 
gressor. 

However, no such course of action 
can be continued indefinitely. From 
the beginning, Britain knew that at 
some stage of the game, she must 
put aside her policy of restraint 
and tear into the Germans with the 
same weapons used by the aggres- 
sor. It now appears that Britain has 
entered that stage of the war. 
What will be the outcome? It was 
somewhat loosely predicted a month 
ago that if Britain held out until 
the bad weather sets in, she would 
prolong the war for at least an- 
other year and British naval sup- 
eriority would decide the issue 
through the blockade. 

Now, military observers, notably 
Major Elliot, are saying that the 
bad weather may favor a German 
landing in England and that Ger- 
many may be continuing her air 
operations up to the time bad wea- 
ther sets in with that in mind. 

The delay in the expected in- 
vasion has immeasurably strengthen- 
ed the British, however it may have 
strengthened the force of the ultim- 
ate German attack. Britain has a 
well organized land defense now 
which will cost the Germans dear, 
if they attack by sea and air. Also, 
Britain has the 50 destroyers now 
being delivered as swiftly as pos- 
sible. 

Best of all, Britain has a line of 
retreat open for the grand fleet, 
if worst comes to worst, for Ameri- 
ca’s future is bound up in that 
fleet and America will and must 
see that it is not destroyed. 

However, the present phase of the 
struggle will end, the world is now 
facing the probability that during 
the next month or two many of the 
fine old buildings in which were 
cradled the institutions which now 
frame American civilization face 
sacrifice in the maw of Armageddon. 
They are the historic English build- 
ings of America’s past, of the time 
when America was part of England. 

Americans are doubtless sympa- 
thetic about the damage done to the 
Brandenburg Gate, may feel sorry 
that War has visited the ruins of 
what was once the Reichstag, but 
the bombing of Buckingham Palace 
is a much more deeply emotional 
experience. 

The Nazi flyer who dropped that 
bomb, struck at the heart of Ameri- 
ca, for he struck at something which 
is historically a reminder of close 
blood and institutional ties. High up 
in the darkness of the English sky 
he pulled a bomb release which slid 
America ever so little, perhaps, but 
ever so surely a step nearer to ac- 
tive participation in the war. 





“This is no world for weaklings 
and we had better be prepared our- 
selves for the struggle.” 

—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 








Fair Warning | 


AGGRESSORS | 


KEEP OUT) 


| | MUTUAL DEFENSE AGREEMENT OF 
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Turn About's Fair Play 
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—Rube Goldberg in Atlanta (Ga.) 
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Letters 


Editor Army Times: 
I received my copy of the Army 
Times, and am thanking you veny 
much for it. I am sending you a 
copy of a letter from a boy I en- 
listed here in Childress, Texas. I 
think it is very good and that it 
would be good material for any 
paper. Thanking you again for the 
paper, I remain 
Set. Andrew J. Williams 
Sub-Station Commander 
Childress, Texas 
The letter follows: 
Dear Sgt. Williams: 

After being in the Army for near- 
ly three months, I thought I’d write 
you a letter thanking you for en- 
listing me. 

The Army is really a swell place. 
I’d often heard that the Army was 
a hard place to live, but I have learn- 
ed that it is a place where you can 
live, laugh and have a good time. 
Since I have been here I have made 
about a hundred new friends. 

In two months I gained 27 pounds, 
believe it or not. I weighed 125 
pounds when I enlisted June 4. 

I’ve seen more beautiful country 
and more _ interesting 
since I joined the Army than eve 
before. I’ve been through New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon 
and now Washington. 

In the Army we get good food. 
The breakfast menu was fried eggs, 
buttered toast, cantaloupe, cereal, 
fresh milk and coffee just this morn- 
Ing. 

The saying about hard work in 
the Army is hooey. I’ve done only 
cne extra hard day’s work since 
I’ve been here. That was building 
a bridge. Boy, I’ll tell you I’m sure 
glad I joined the Engs. To my es- 
timation, it’s the best outfit in the 
U. B ae 

The Army sure affords you things 
to learn not taught in school. 

Again I thank you for your help. 

Pvt. James A. Moon 
19th Engineers 
Centralia, Wash. 





SAVES DROWNING SOLDIER, 
OFFICER AWARDED MEDAL 


SAN DIEGO—For saving an en- 
listed man from drowning, Lt. 
George L. Albin, San Diego officer 
cn duty with the Army Air Corps 


in Puerto Rico, was awarded the 
Soldier’s Medal. He rescued the un- 
conscious soldier as he was being 


swept to sea in shark and barracuda- 
infested waters. Lt. Albin was grad- 
uated from the Air Corps Technical 
School, Kelly Field, Tex., last year. 
ROSS COMMANDS 53RD BRIGADE 
ALBANY—Col. Ogden J. Ross, 
commander of the 105th Infantry, 


New York National Guard, since 
June, 1937, has been appointed 











BS. 





—Bishop, St. Louis Star-Times 


brigadier general and will be assign- 
|ed command of the Fifty-third Brig- 
jade, succeeding Brig. Gen. Bernard 
|W. Kearny, who retired from active 
| service. 


The Fifty-third Brigade includes 


the 105th Infantry Regiment and the 
106th Infantry of Brooklyn. 
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Meeting on a country road, ¢ ry h. 
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“Turpentine,” said Lem. “Gid @ new 
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“By the way, Mother, how 
you like the parrot I sent you? 

“Well, it was nice and plump, 
my, it was tough.” 





| Girls, when they went out to sen the 


Once dressed like Mother Hubbihey ha) 
Now they have a bolder whim its jn | 
They dress more like her cupbodq the , 
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with me I haven’t had a nickel be in 
my pocket for a week. new 
Bandit: Tough? You don’t MMaj. ¢ 
what tough luck is. I ain’t been #imand« 
to afford bullets for this gunfRounce; 
two months. be cor 
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Recruit: Don’t know, sir. - 
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o’clock train leave? BOSTO 

Recruit: Ten o’clock. not 
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hitting outfit in the Army. 

A basic change is the organization 
combat teams, with a battery or 
ore of artillery assigned regular- 

Mm to each regiment. It is now sub- 

t to the orders of the infantry 

mmander. 

Great concentrations still are 

eded for mass bombardments of 

emy positions and to soften op- 
ing troops for the infantry ad- 
mee. These will be retained. 

(*The artillery is never more than a 

Yaw miles behind the infantry, and 

e battery commander’s sole res- 

msibility is to serve the infantry 
which he is attached. 

“When infantry needs artillery,’ 

is explained, “it needs it in a 

, and now it can get it.’’ 

But the transition goes further. 

e infantry is now supplied with 

own guns, one battery to a regi- 

nt and entirely detached from the 

‘illery command. Another develop- 

mt under consideration is to have 

or more observation planes at- 
hed to each foot regiment, en- 
ely detached from the Air Corps 

d serving at all times its own 

ot soldiers. 

Infantry troops are still primarily 

emen and machine-gunners, but 

. re changes are made to give this 

m a heavier punch. Heavy and 
ine ht mortars are being added to 
armament. Machine gun com- 


5 tal 


stitu tic 


ome): Mnies are being changed to “heavy 
apon companies”, equipped with 

th my @ and 50 caliber machine guns and 
-mm mortars. 

you lif WALKS LESS 

= The lot of the doughboy has im- 

aia oved in some ways, but in others 

d, @ 


is worse off than before. He 
esn’t walk so much any more. 
have £@entually, infantry regiments will 
at did Bobably be entirely motorized with 
when @ht trucks carrying both soldiers 
uc: go equipment. This is an ideal of 
. Gid p new trianglar divisions, but it 
et agal™far from achievement as yet by 


mule p Regular Army—to say nothing 
: », the pack-lugging National Guard. 
ap. At present, each Regular infantry 
— fit has enough trucks to carry 
home af its heavy weapons, its ammuni- 

m, its service company and head- 
+, how f*tters company. In addition there 
nt yout motor transport for about half 















soldiers. A “shuttle system’’ has 
n adopted. Half the men march, 
ing their packs and rifles for 
a day, or even a whole day. 
en they get in trucks and the 
her half march. This shuttling re- 
ts in much more rapid progress 
d the old rate of 20 miles a day 
out.of date. 

DODBY, MULE 

he mule-drawn ammunition wag- 
of the dear, dead days have 
bn eliminated and (officers say) 
ood thing too. But this means the 
n must take the place of mules. 
m must carry the heavy weapons 
1 ammunition on their backs from 
place where the trucks are 
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)f Modern American Infantry 


There’s a new kind of infantry growing up in this man’s 


The tough boys with the blue hat cords are riding trucks 
ore often than they hike. There are fewer of them in a unit 
nd the unit moves faster. They’ve retired the Army mule and 
ken his load on their own backs. And they’re still the hard- 


Signalize Birth 


for War 





lieved to be a far faster and harder 
hitting outfit than the old. Practi- 
cally all Regular Army infantry dn 
the continental United States is now 
organized in this manner, and most 
of the National Guard outfits will 
be made to conform in the next few 
years. 

It does not depend so much on 
manpower or individual rifle fire, 
although it must rely on this in the 
last analysis. Too many soldiers 
clutter up the works. 


COMPANIES SMALLER 


One result is that a company will 
have a war strength of only 165 
men as absolute limit. This compares 
with a World War strength of ap- 
proximately 250 men. With the ma- 
chines and the mobility required, the 
old company would be impossibly 
clumsy. 

Now the time of officers and non- 
coms can be given to highly skilled 
technical tasks, instead of looking 
after stragglers and attending to the 
needs of individuals. There will be 
few men who are not specialists in 
some particular job, thus the per- 
sonnel needs little looking after. 
About the only thing that hasn’t 
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And it’s slog, slog, slog. 
Lift them feet an’ put ’em 
down. 
It’s twenty miles to Frisco 
town. 
The devil take you— 
ONE two, ONE two— 
Slog! 


san Fe get 
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—Private Harmony 





changed, say the officers, is the 
fundamental purpose of the infantry 
as the backbone of the Army in any 
battle—the boys who have to take 
it on the chin and upon whom de- 
pends the outcome. 


q 


SLOGGERS—Here’s what 
Kipling was talking about in 
that little thing he dashed off 
about “boots”. Through sand 
and mud. foot soldiers like 
these of the 26th Infantry 
are expected to go on their 
own power. But they’re being 
“mechanized” these days, and 
marching is doomed to be- 


come extinct, 
—U. S. Army Signal Corps 

















Present Altar Equipment 


To 19th Coast Artillery 


CONCORD, N. H.—At the conclu- 
sion of ceremonies of the annual 
tour of duty of the 197th Coast Ar- 
tillery, New Hampshire National 
Guard, Adjutant General Charles F. 
Bowen presented to the regiment a 
red plush alter cloth, a tall brass 
crucifix and two brass candlesticks 
for T. Cooke, chaplain of the regi- 
ment. 
Citations issued commended Bat- 
tery E for the best camp in the regi- 
ment during the maneuvers, the 
197th Regiment Band, Headquarters, 
and Headquarters Battery of Con- 
cord, combat trains of the first and 
second battalions, Sergt. Gordon T. 
Gorham of Battery F, Berlin, Sergt. 
Walter B. Fish of Headquarers Bat- 


Gen. McIntyre Decorated 


For Distinguished Service 


WASHINGTON—For his ability 
while president of the Field Artillery 
board and commandant of the school, 
Brig. Gen. Augustine McIntyre, USA, 
retired, was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

General McIntyre also holds the 
rank of Commander in the French 
Legion of Honor. He served with 
various field artillery brigades in 
France during the World War, and 
as early as 1914 acted as an ob- 
server with the Austrian army. 

A West Point graduate, he served 
in the Philippines and at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii. For a time he was 
an instructor at Fort Sill, Okla. 
General McIntyre received his brig- 
ade rank upon retirement in July, 





tery. 


military scarecrow. 


toenails, nor bunions. 
Nor Halitosis. 


1940. 
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Anyway, the Army Loves You, Boris 

Have YOU a Boris Karloff in YOUR neighborhood? 

Has he the sort of face that curdles milk? Is he the kind that 

wears a mask when he brushes his teeth so he won’t scare himself? 
Does his map look like an air view of England’s southeast coast? 
_ Then carry him to the nearest Draft Board office and let him 
join up. He will be welcomed with open arms when the draft comes, 
for the Army has lowered its ban on men of “extreme ugliness”, 
which has been a cause for rejection for many years. 


In fact, he might be useful in the front line as a variety of 





It is much easier now than ever before for recruits coming into the 
service under the draft act. Examining physicians have been told 
not to follow the Army’s requirements (relaxed already) too close- 
ly. The object, it is officially said, is “to procure men who are phy- 
sically fit, or who can be made so, for the rigors of general serv- 
ice or for special and limited service.” 


For instance, a man may be deaf in one ear, and still be accept- 
ed for selective service. The Regular Army demands that a volunteer 
have hearing of at least 15/20 in one ear, 20/20 in the other. 
Sixty inches and 107 pounds is the minimum height and weight for 
draftees, while the Regular rule is 64 inches, 120 pounds. Flat feet 
are no longer an absolute cause for rejection. 


Neither are ingrown 








New Film Of Army Life 


Available To Theaters 


BOSTON—A new film “Service 
with the Colors,” about life in the 
U. S. Army, prepared by Warner 
Brothers, has recently been released 
in New England and is available to 
theaters in communities where in- 
terest in its showing is indicated. 

This film, photographed in color, 
has been praised as far superior to 
most similar films of the past. It 
has a story, and it covers almost 
all phases of the modern U. S. Army, 
which is adding recruits daily as it 
expands toward an authorized 
strength of 375,000. 


More T. N. T. for Bombs 


WASHINGTON—Modern warfare, 
as Europe has demonstrated, requires 
many aerial bombs. And aerial bombs 
require much T. N. T. So the War 
Department has made plans to quad- 
ruple its production of T. .. 
Negotiations for the first plant, to 
be located at an undisclosed site in 
northern Illinois, will be completed 








Are tted. This is tough on the _ buck, 
- sea? jf may make him feel a little less 
| know perful about the rides he gets. 
The new infantry regiment is be- 
ad — 
é revo . . 
‘ med Recruit Center Being 
rant prgade Ready for Conscripts 
ladies ORT DEVENS, Mass.—When the 
, withofseription bill is finally approved 
i the conscripts come pouring in, 
blow a%& fort will resemble the days of 
anne last World War. Famed as a 
u’re wassruit reception center, it is being 
een so t#arged to care for the men who 
a nicke@l be inducted into the army under 
, new draft law. 
don’t MMaj. Gen. James A. Woodruff, 
n’t been #imander of the First Corps Area, 
this gunffounced that additional facilities 
be constructed here include one 
— ruit receiving building, a ware- 
does ase, 10 barracks, one mess hall 
various necessary utilities. 
sir. 
does th@EY’RE JOINING UP FAST 
BOSTON—New England’s youths 
not waiting for the draft to 
s the wake them join the army. They’re 
olling voluntarily and the num- 
of recruits is increasing daily. 
: pest, Mes beat selected men 
he good jobs. 
- ing the ag by - oe 7 
ai i & day were being enlisted. 
ain witht later when the draft bill was 
d widely discussed, enlistments 
d. to 31 a day, and during the 
ce of etd Week the average climbed to 


Tecruits a day. 


—Pine 


soon. 





U.S. Flyers Win Vargas Cup 


For Spreading Good Will 


NEW YORK—tThe Second Bomb- 
ardment Group of the Army Air 
Corps won the first award of the 
President of Brazil Getulio Vargas 
Cup, henceforth to be given an- 
nually to the unit of American mili- 
tary aviation making the outstanding 
contribution to good-will among the 
Americas. 

The cup was awarded at the 118th 
anniversary of Brazilian independ- 
ence held at the World’s Fair. The 
presentation was made by Assistant 


Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Hinckley to Major Harold Lee 
George, who accepted the cup on 


behalf of the Second Bombardment 
Group. 


The award, made possible by 
Frank Tichenor, publisher of avia- 
tion periodicals, was made for the 
Brazilian hop and for three others 
by the great flying fortresses that 
convey the airmen in the group 
about the hemisphere. The unit’s 
headquarters is Langley Field, Va. 


Warfare today has come a long 
way since the stone age, when com- 
bat was strictly personal, man-to- 
man, and all that. But war is still 
* Only the technic has chang- 
ed. 


Now the individual is frequently 
the last on the scene. The infantry- 
man follows in the wake of swooping 
planes, thundering tanks, blasting 
guns. He arrives on the field when 
the enemy has been blown back by 
mechanical fury, and while that ene- 
my is trying to recover the infan- 





Fort Williams Expects 
Big Concentration of 


Regulars, Guards 


FT. WILLIAMS, Me.—Battery G, 
as an advance party, has arrived here 
and other Regulars and National 
Guards are expected in what may be 
one of the largest peacetime con- 
centrations of troops ever assembled 
at this post. The 68th, now under 
strength, will be brought to full war 
strength in a few months. 

The 68th, a Coast Artillery (Anti- 
Aircraft) regiment, expects to be 
transferred shortly to a new base 
between Bourne and Falmouth, Mass. 
Although march orders have not ar- 
rived, they are expected for the 16th. 

Major William R. Carlson, former- 
ly on ROTC duty at University of 
Alabama, has arrived to assume 
command of the ist Battalion. His 
family will remain for the present 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Sale of Three Destroyers 
To Uruguay Seen As Aid 


To Hemisphere Defense 


WASHINGTON—Negotiations for 
the sale of three old World War 
destroyers to Uruguay are under way 
between the Latin-American country 
and the United States. This step is 
designed to strengthen the defense 
forces of the Western hemisphere by 
strengthening .the armed forces of 
South American countries. 


Uruguay has recently started a 
general program of rearmament, and 
is planning large increases in her 
army and navy. The old U. S. des- 
troyers will be added to Uruguay’s 
present navy, which consists of only 
one obsolete light cruiser, three 
small but modern light destroyers 
and half a dozen auxiliary vessels. 


Uruguayan naval -forces will be 
greatly strengthened by the addition 
of the three American ‘ destroyers, 
the same type as those sold to Eng- 
land. 

In view of the administration’s ef- 
fort to help Latin countries rearm 
in every way possible, it is believed 
in official circles here that the sale 





of the vesseles will be approved and 
the ships started south soon. 








.. And Finally Foot Soldiers 


tryman must dig in and hold the 
ground gained with his own muscle, 
heart and gun. 

Here is a brief outline of what 
happens when an armored division 
moves into combat. 

The air corps is sent out to 
make aerial reconnaissance on a 75 
to 100-mile front for the express 
purpose of locating and reporting 
enemy bivouacs, troop movements, 
concentrations and supply depots. 

The reconnaissance battalion, com- 
posed of scout cars and light tanks, 
covers the front of the division from 
15 to 75 miles forward. Their job 
is to locate and report enemy forces. 
troop movements, develop points of 
resistance, seize and hold bridges and 
other defiles to facilitate uninter- 
rupted forward movement of the 
main body. 

_If enemy resistance is heavy, air 
bombers are used by the reconnais- 
sance battalion. 

Then comes the main body of the 
striking force which moves forward 
in two columns. Each column con- 
sists of the following equipment: 

Scout cars that cover territory be- 
tween head of main body and rear 
of reconnaissance battalion; 287 
light tanks, weighing nine and one- 
half to 11 tons each; 428 105-mm 
howitzers; 81-mm mortars for smoke 
screen; armored engineers to repair 
roads, erect pontoon bridges and 
assist in the forward movement; 110 
medium tanks that weigh from 11% 
to 13% tons each and 81-mm mor- 
tars for smoke screen purposes. 

Then comes the holding forces, 
consisting of armored infantry regi- 
ment, battalion of armored field ar- 
tillery with eight 75-mm howitzers 
and 12 105-mm howitzers; the serv- 
ice arrangement made up of quarter- 
master, ordnance and medical battal- 
ions; then streamlined trianglar divi- 
sions and finally foot soldiers. 


Old Ft. Washington 
New National Park 


WASHINGTON—There is nothing 
military-like at old Fort Washington, 
Md., which was used in 1814 to pro- 
tect the national capitol from the 
British. The fort was taken over by 
the National Park Service from the 
War Department and probably will 
be transformed into a recreational 
center. 

The fort is located 14 miles south 
of Washington on a bluff overlook- 
ing the Potomac River. It hasn’t been 
active as a military post since more 
than a year ago, when former Sec- 
retary of War Woodring ordered its 
13 officers and 464 enlisted men 
transferred to quarters at the Ar- 
lington Experimental Farm. 

Its future is uncertain, National 
Park Service officials said. It might 
be restored as a recreational site. 

Tentative plans call for setting up 
a CCC camp there to rebuild the 
century-old defense works, cleari 
the 345-acre site of fire hazards an 
removing some of the temporary war- 
time dwellings. 
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America Pitches Into Job otf Western Hemisphere Protectic 


WASHINGTON—Like 50 pebbles 


acto 
efore 





dropped into a quiet pool, the Presi- 
dent’s destroyers-for-bases deal dis- 
placed ripples that widened and lap- 
= week on the shores of 

da to the North, Japan to the 
West, Germany on the East, and 
Brazil, Costa Rica and all the other 
Pan-American republics to the South. 
The ripples reached Australia. 


Canada began negotiations for 
several hundred obsolete tanks and 
other military supplies owned by the 
U. S., while the U. S. in the per- 
sons of Chairman La Guardia of 
the Americanada Defense Board and 
General George C. Marshall specul- 
ated on the use of island bases along 
Canada’s western coast. 


* ¢ ¢ 

In its first session held on 
American soil, the Joint Defense 
Board considered means of untiliz- 
ing “the gifts of nature for the 
defense of our countries.” (The 
quotes are La Guardia’s). The 
statement was taken to mean that 
defenses might be set up on Cana- 
da’s Pacific side. It looked like 
another “arms for bases’’ deal, but 
nobody was up in arms against 
it—-yet. 

* . 7 

Canada reported that its air arm 
was growing fast, that men were 
enlisting in it at the rate of 1000 
a week, that 22 flying schools were 
being kept busy. It was officially 
known that the Dominion was “talk- 
ing to” men in Portland, Oregon, 
Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif. 
Officers were examing youths, news- 
“papers reported, giving them phy- 
sical examinations and clearing the 
way for them to go to Canada and 
enlist there. 

Some in Washington viewed with 
alarm this growing alliance of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Said they: 
“Peace or war for the U. S. hangs 
upon the outcome of the Battle of 
Britain. Should the British govern- 
ment be chased out of England by 
the Nazis it would almost certainly 
shift its seat to Canada, and this 
would bring the war to this country.” 


* * * 

In Australia hope was growing 
for a pact with the U. S. similar to 
Canada’s. The Canadians fear 
Germany, the Australians fear | 
Japan. Japan has made repeated 
demands on Australia for unhin- 
dered immigration, a market for 
Japanese goods without discrimin- 
atory ‘duties, and access to raw 
materials. Up till now, Australia 
has shrugged off these demands, 
secure in the knowledge that 
Britain was in the saddle and 
ready to ride. But now the island 
continent was fearful of becoming 
a ship without an anchor. It looked 
as though the U. S. might make 
a dandy anchor. 

* * « 





In fact, Uncle Sam was taking on 
the expression of a confident but 
slightly harassed godfather. 

But if the U. S. was worried, per- 
haps Japan was growing a few 


wrinkles too. With its bases being | 


worked up rapidly to usable form, 
America was almost free to let its 
entire fleet stay in the Pacific. The 
nation was showing signs of pugna- 
city where the Rising Sun was con- 
cerned, 


Japanese newspapers commented way—I weighed 155 pounds and was 
on this in varying degrees of sobriety | 
and depression. The paper “Asahi” | 


saw an English-American barrier to 
its aspirations in East Asia. “Nichi 
Nichi” was puzzled by the growing 
British-American friendship. Could 
it be possible that a few more years 
would see a federation of all the 
English-speaking peoples from South 
Africa to Australia? Said “Koku- 
min”: “No matter how intense 
American provocative words and ac- 
tions may become, Japan cannot 
heed them (in carrying out its 
plans in Indo-China) .” 

—- -* 

A cheerful man was Generallis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek of China, 
upon observing all this to-do. He 
saw possible American help, and 
he urged a Chinese-American al- 
liance where the Pacific was con- 
cerned. Cut off from the outside 
world by Japanese troops, their 
capital city (Chungking) chipped 
by bombs, the chinese are smiling 
better than ever. Chiang is ready 
to throw 200,000 soldiers into 
Indo-China if Japan moves upon 
it. 

China has more armed men now 
than when the war began. “China”, 
said Chiang Kai-shek this week, 
“can go on losing a lot longer 
than Japan can go on winning—if 
what she is doing is winning.” 

* * *@ 

Meawhile, squatting meekly under 

en war clouds, the people of 

the. Philippines looked ahead with 
misgivings to 1946 when they are to 


, to report to the Army cantonment in 
stormy 1917 
Silliman, now a dentist in this city. 
With the first contingent of drafted 
‘men, he reported 
Only, in those days, he knew he was 
reporting for a rapid course of train- 


along the 


tion bill will look forward to a year 





Meet the first selected man. You are right. No one has been 
drafted yet in 1940. The man in the picture is Dentist Joseph 
Edward Silliman, the first man selected by draft in New York 
for service in the World War, 1917. In the picture below, he is 


shown as he appeared then. 


First Man Selected for Draft of 1917 Says 
He Favors Conscription With Reservations 


NEW YORK—First New Yorker 


was 


Joseph Edward 
to Camp Upton. 


ing and a quick trip to “Somewhere 
French coast”. Men se- 
lected under the present conscrip- 


of training under safer conditions. 
Dentist Silliman is in favor of the 
draft, as are the majority of young 
men who have been canvassed in the 
various polls. But he_ thinks the 
country should hasten its housing 
construction. He says the selected 
men in 1917 just had to wait until 
enough cantonments could be built. 


“There is no doubt about Army 
life being good for a_ fellow,” he 
said. ‘‘When they took me, I weighed 
only 120 pounds, just two pounds 

















It Must Be the Brass Buttons 


“Personally, I have always wanted to be a soldier,” said Mr 
Pinckney Estes Glantzberg, a member of the National Federatic 
of Business and Professional Women. 


Mrs. Glantzberg’s confession was 
ing of the club in New York. Col. 


Mrs.Glantzberg, a lawyer, 


my country.” 
Colonel Adler said registration of 





Army Engineers Study Plans| |nyentor Collects 
$592,719 From 


Of “Robot Torpedo” Plane 


LOS ANGELES—Blueprints for a 
secret “television torpedo plane” are 
in the hands of Army flight engin- 
eers at Dayton, O., Dr. Lee De 
Forest, inventor of the weapon, said 
here. 

The television plane is a robot- 
type craft capable of reconnaissance 
and destruction of enemy objectives 
without the use of pilots. To produce 
it would cost only about $500, the 
inventor says. 





Examining Board On Tour 
In New England To Pick 


Flying Candidates 


BOSTON—Eight New England 
cities are on the itinerary of the 
special U. S. Army examining board 
which will conduct physical tests for 
candidates in the flying cadets. 
The three-man board, headed by 
Capt. Clarence A. Tinsman, Flight 
Surgeon, was to conduct its examin- 
ations according to the following 
schedule: 

Manchester, N. H., Sept. 9-10, 88 
Hanover Street; Portland, Me., Sept. 
12-18, Federal Court’ Building; 
Bangor, Me., Sept. 14, 77 Central 
St; Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 16, Post 
Office Building; Pittsfield, Mass., 
Sept. 18, Post Office Building; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 20-21, 410 Asylum 
St; Providence, R. I., Sept. 23-24, 
Federal Building; Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 25-28, Army Base. 

Candidates for training as flying 
cadets must be unmarried, without 
dependents, have passed their 20th 
and not yet reached their 27th birth- 
days, and have two years of college 
training or its equivalent. They 
should bring to the examining board 
a copy of their birth certificate, 
written proof of their educational 
attainments. 


Private in Army at 72 
Will Wait 6 Years 


For a Pension 
BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—White 





to the Secretary of War told the club-members that American wom 

who wish to serve their country in case of war may be registere 
He made the statement in answer to protests by the women th 

they were ready and eager to be enrolled, but that no move in th 

direction had been made by the government. 

added to her statement: 

«Il cannot carry a gun, I want to do anything in my power to assi 


in Europe. In the meantime, he recommended that they search oy 
and report any “fifth column” activities they might find. 
“But use a little discretion,’ he adjured them. 


the government “infringed uponf 
patent” on an aerial torpedo }b 
he invented during the World } 
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Uncle Sam 


WASHINGTON—Claiming  t} 


Lester P. Barlow sued Uncle § 
for a judgement. Last week U 
Sam paid up a matter of $592,719 


ment produced 597,876 of the bor 
which Mr. Barlow said he develo 
while working at the Frankford 
senal. 


During the World War the gov 










gained attention last spring with 
new type of liquid oxygen bo 

















_ Mr. Barlow is the same man 


hich ren 


called dlmite. He said it was § chips.’ 
most dealy explosive devised by mpelf. Wh 
He got a chance to demonstge shouti 
The tri 


it before a Congressional commii 
at the Aberdeen Proving Gro 
There were 98 goats placed aro 
the field which were supposed The ea 
be “blown to bits’ by the lf t their 
pound charge of the ‘“super-ex rtance 
sive.”” The bomb went off all ri 


pnufactu 
es thing 
an inch 





but nothing happened. Not only 
the ‘“‘vacuum waves’’ fail to radii 
but they didn’t even singe the ¥ 
kers of a black goat nearest to 
point of the explosion. 

“T’m licked,” said the invente 

And the Congressmen were soa 
because it rained cats and dogs | 
goats) that day. Barlow will 
the expriment again. 





1000 Citizens of Hawaii 
Organize to Combat 


Sabotage Activities 


HONOLULU—“Bona fide” Am 
can citizens are being quietly 
ganized here by the Honolulu pe 
to cope with saboteurs. One 
sand residents at present are b 
trained for this duty by the pe 
department and the Federal B 
of Investigation. 


The “sabotage corps’ will pa 
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haired 72-year-old John W. West- 1 us: in’t be 
under the minimum. When I came ervelt, a private at Camp Custer, prevent sabotage. With citizeni{ 21. 
out two years later—two of the believes he is the oldest soldier vailable for this work, } gh “art 
happiest years of my life, by the still in active service with the |forces of the island are left free§yi.., : 
U. S. Army. strictly military duty. are b 
well developed. gma —_ is in —. « of hes ab 
“My service in the Army delayed “1 the supply warehouse, has been | mILITARY HOSPITAL PROPOS@ndredt 
my caodiead studies, but it A worth N.Y = BE. ee Ph in the Army 24 veers. a _ BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—g¢,°e 
af" . ie os ——t 5s CORRE En Fuses . vente. National Guardsman for | 5 ttle Creek Sanitarium was , r 
illiman said that Camp Upton in 2 : quested by the War Department” : 
those days was really a good place are funds for new housing, arma- ss —-* 1 oy oo submit a proposition regarding ‘! 01 
So progate soldiers for service in| ment and other materiel which will| “© P& eieible tor @ pension. |sale of the sanitarium to the gov@.., blo 
ee Sa Sr pee make better conditions than 1917 - | ment for use as a military hopil w look: 
, ‘ty |draftees faced. |Army in Market for Horses | rer lik 

and soldiers found no difficulty with : ‘ | 
French weather after service in! Construction of cantonments, ex-| AVON, N. Y.—yYes, horses are | GREETINGS, GENERAL se thc 
Upton. pansion of existing facilities and sybject to military service, too. WASHINGTON—Front Line | uly, a 
Men selected in 1940 will find a!other preparations are being rushed Two representatives of the U. S.| No. 1401, Veterans of Foreign mang 
much beter organization than did so that when the first contingent, Remount Service attended the 26th|sent birthday greetings to its ft ws 
first draftee Silliman. Included in|of selected men report for service | Annual Genesee Valley Breeders’ As-|er commander, Gen. John J. Pé r In 
the five billion dollar appropriation and training, they will be comfort-' sociation horse show here to look|ing, who last week, celebrated .s 
bill recently signed by the President ably housed. over likely prospects for the Army. | 80th birthday. The : 
dustr 
gain their independence. “Standing | Galapagos, owned by Ecuador, look-| a “quadrasphere” defense system, favorable. ' ’ or le 
alone,’’ said one prominent Filipino|ed promising. | the President’s arrangers want to As for other islands in that By. 7 
leader, “we will be defenseless when! In fact, Teddy Roosevelt thought! make Natal southern end of a | of the world, France could contrilfeg ¢, . 
independence comes. If Britain wins|it was promising in 1893 when he, chain running from Newfoundland Guadaloupe and Martinique in §qhat j; 
the war, that will tend to keep the| wanted to make it a coaling sta-| to Natal, thence west to Hawaii | West Indies, St. Pierre and MiqU@hious | 
Pacific peaceful. Otherwise, there/|tion. The cruiser Maryland visited and Alaska. in the North Atlantic, and Clipiitic chi 
is only the U. S. to protect us. Many|there in 1912 and reported the is- 4 : ton in the Pacific near the piece 
people would like America to retain | land group to be essential to Canal In extending this line down In the Caribbean, the Nether tely. 
control of the islands.” 'defense in the south Pacific. The, through the Atlantic, the U. S.| still own Curacao and Aruba. At@ make 
A prediction that the U. S. would| idea never has been abandoned and would need the Falkland Islands, ca has its eye on Denmark’s Gousand 
lease Singapore as a base was find-|today it looks more desirable than |300 miles east of South America’s| land, a potential stepping stom@ists a | 
ing favor in the Philippines. Even) ever. toe. The British naval base at Port | this direction for Adolf Hitler. fen hax 
the agreement to lease, some people * 9 Stanley would be convenient to the el cal 
felt, would provide a stabilizing fac- But the U. S. most of all was | American fleet. One reason why the How would we get these holes 
tor of great value. concerned with the bulge of Brazil. |U. S. did not receive a lease there| lands? There are no more dest™@ diam 
His hoss-swapping instinct aroused,| Well do President Roosevelt's ad- | may be that Argentina has never re-| ers to spare. We might cancel ller, 
Uncle Sam this week was casting a| visers know that whoever controls | cognized British right there, except| war debts of the nations It is t 
speculative eye down south. He was| that bulge will control the West- | by right of force. If war comes to cerned. Or we could buy them “Mere ; 
not disappointed. Costa Rica offered| ern Hemisphere approaches from | South America, it may be that the right. Thomas Jefferson had oper 
a long lease of Cocos Island, in the| the East. Brazil, which approved | interested parties will get together Louisiana Purchase, Woodrow Wietal, | 
Pacific near the Canal, for air and! the destroyer deal, has naval and | and invite the American Navy to use| son his Danish West Indi hished 
naval bases. Uncle hummed and said! air facilities near Natal, but they |the islands. Argentina’s reaction to-| would deny Franklin Roose en, w 
he’d think it over. The neighboring! ere not very strong. In lining up | ward the destroyer swap was very Curacao or two? bm an 
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p bottleneck of defense, the vital 
int in our production program, 
id what we have to worry about 


prry too much. The industry is 


urse, all the machines 
livered at once. 
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actories Must Have 


efore Industry Can Go Into High, 
sys Defense Advisory Council 


(This is second in a series of articles on the complicated problems 
wannected with getting industry to arm the nation rapidly and well. The 


icles are furnished to Army Times 
mmission. ) 


es that cost more and you buy 


eyre something a lot of people 
» worrying about these days.” 


These days everyone is talking 
out the machine tool industry as 


ht and day. 

If we knew something about the 
chine tool industry, we wouldn’t 
pable of doing this job. Of 
can’t be 
Schedules must 
worked out to give preferences, 
that the most vital jobs can get 


eir machine tools first. 


D TOOLS, NO MACHINES 


In the first place, what is the 
chine tool industry? What is 
machine tool? What does it do? 
ell, without machine tools there 
buld be no machines. Without 
achine tools there would be no 
tomobiles, sewing machines type- 
iters, airplanes, guns, or tanks. 
Before a machine can be made, a 
achine tool has to be made to make 
If you are interested in the 
hnical definitions a machine tool 
“a mechanically operated machine 
ich removes metal in the form 
chips.” That’s pretty simple in) 
elf. Where is the trick? Why all 
e shouting about machine tools? 
The trick is that a machine tool 
pnufacturer is a man who meas- 
es things down to two millionths 
an inch. 
The early machine tool builders 
t their first lessons in the im- 
of making standardized 
s in the firearms and the saw- 
e machine industries. There it was 
cessary to make parts that would 
interchangeable. Before that, 
achines were made one at a time, 
d by industrious cutting, whittling, 
ing and rasping, it was possible 
get the parts of that machine to 
together, but they wouldn’t fit 
y other machine. 
When Eli Whitney built the first 
tton gin, he made an iron crank 
turn it and a wooden handle to 
the crank. When he built the 
ond, he made another iron crank 
d another handle to fit that 
ank, but the handle on machine 
wouldn’t fit the crank on ma- 
ine B. Today, however, a motor 
pnufacturer can take any one of 
million pistons and slip it into 
hy one of a milKon cylinders, 
owing the fit will be perfect. 


ANDARDS NECESSARY 


To make all this come out even, 
is necessary to have standards 
go by. If pistons are to be made 
at fit a million cylinders, they 
in’t be made about “so big’’. That 
where the machine tool industry 
making standard measuring 
vices. These are steel cubes with 
are bases. They range from 20 
hes absolutely even, down to two 
ndredths of an inch plus or minus 
e one-millionths. 
The surfaces of these blocks are 
ound so flat that if one is stacked 
top of another they make a solid 
r. Compared to the surfaces of 
ese blocks, the average glass win- 
iw looks to a machine tool manufac- 
rer like the Rocky Mountains. Be- 
se those blocks stick together so 
atly, a stack can be put together, 
ing a yardstick by which meas- 
ement in Keokuk and measure- 
pnt in Kearney will be identical. 
d it takes precision machines to 
ke those blocks. 
The next step in the machine tool 
iustry is production of microm- 
er accuracy against these standard 
Decks, The measurements can be ap- 
ed to finish work. 
That is all preliminary to the 
ious business of taking off those 
le chips of metal. For instance, 
Piece of metal can be cast ac- 
tely. If a manufacturer starts 
make an airplane cylinder for a 
busand horsepower engine, he 
its a piece of metal. The foundry 
nm have shaped the mold but as 
el can’t be cast accurately with 
holes, let us say, exactly 3 inches 
diameter, so it is cast a little 
lier, about 2 7-8ths inches. 
It is then put on a boring machine 
here a drill spins around inside 
Openings and cuts off the extra 
ttal, leaving holes that can be 
hished to a very accurate size. 
en, when the piston comes along 


WASHINGTON—“Brother, what is a machine tool?” 

“Machine tool? Why that’s one of those things you work on 
achines with. Wrenches, screwdrivers and other whatchama- 
ys, YOU can buy them in Woolworth’s but they make better 


“That’s what you think. Machine tools are something else. 


Machine Tools 


by the National Defense Advisory 


them in hardware stores.” 





been machined to the same accu- 
racy and checked by a set of the 
blocks already mentioned, and it fits! 


Machining is the art of obtaining 
accuracy in dimensions by whittling 
down till an absolute is reached. 


SPEED IS IMPORTANT 


Of course, speed is important. 
The cutting tool can shave down a 
bar of steel at the rate of twenty 
pounds a minute. Twenty years ago, 
a quarter of a pound a minute was 
good going. This speed is important 
because it means that work can be 
turned out eighty times as fast, but 
when the machine gets through, no 
matter how fast it has worked, it 
still must come out, if necessary, 
within a few millionths of an inch 
of perfection. 


The business end of a machine 
tool is always some sort of knife 
or cutting edge. On a lathe, the 
great ancestor of the machine tool 
that it can spin around. As it 
spins, the cutting tool is pressed 
against it. Where the piece to be 
trimmed is too big to be turned 
itself, it stands still and the cutting 
edges revolve against it, like the 
ham-cutting machine in a grocery 
store. 

To get that cutting edge to whit- 
tle to the accuracy of a thousandth 
of an inch, it is necessary to use 
care in setting it. For that rea- 
son, it may require a ton or a 8 ton 
machine to hold a few ounces of 
cutting tool, because if the tool is 
unsteady and gets a little out of 
line, or is ever affected by heat, all 
the fine accuracy of the machine is 
wasted. 

It is building up that ton of ma- 
chine or that thirty tons of ma- 
chine which has the force to cut 
away 60 pounds of hardened steel 
a minute with the proper delicacy 
ef touch that takes the time. 


MACHINES FOR MACHINES 


So, before we build the tanks, 
the planes, the battleships, all the 
intricate machinery of modern de- 
fense, we have to build the ma- 
chines that can build these machines. 

So it is that in New England, for 
example, where Yankee ingenuity 
developed the first machine tools, 
the workmen who have spent a life- 
time devoted to ten-thousandth of 
an inch are busy turning out the 
machines to guide that cutting edge. 
When those machines are turned 
out, then they can go to work, 
twenty-four hours a day, making 
pistons that will fit any cylinder of 
the thousands of engines for which 
they are designed, turning out rear 
axles for the T-2 tanks from Port- 
land, Maine to Portland, Oregon. 

There is scarcely a defense in- 
strument that does not depend for 
production on the machine tool in- 
dustry. It was the most important 
potential bottleneck with which the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion’s production department was 
faced. The Production Division has 


already gotten together. with the 
machine tool manufacturers. The 
machine tool manufacturers have 


made their facilities available to the 
defense program on a_ voluntary 
basis as though priorities were ac- 
tually in effect. 

Meanwhile, the National Defense 
Advisory Commission is seeing to it 
that there are plants and facilities 
in which the machine tools can go 


Army Likes 


The “Jeep”, as the five-ton tractor 
has been called, can do just about 
anything. It was developed especial- 
ly for military use by a Minneapolis 
manufacturer. It has been subjected 
to about every kind of test ingenious 
Army engineers can think of—and 
has come through with flying colors. 


At Fourth Army maneuvers at 
Camp Ripley, Minn., it climbed six 
feet up the side of an oak tree 28 
inches in girth before the tree gave 
way. Then it rode roughshod over 
the fallen oak. It pulled a truck and 
gun out of a. ditch while the two 
were still hooked together. 


TURNS ON DIME 


The Jeep averaged about 28 miles 
per hour on a 500-mile run with a 
five-ton howitzer bouncing along be- 








to work. 


hind. Then, over what the Army calls 


‘Jeep 








s 


TOP — Mounted machine guns clear the way. 
CENTER —It wades through water hub-deep. 

LEFT — There’s a hole in the cab-type Jeep for 
another gun. Bulletproof glass protects the gunner. 


BOTTOM — It climbs six feet up a tree, and the 


tree has to give. 








“rough terrain”, it averaged 12 miles 
an hour on a 70-mile course. 

It can turn on a 20-foot radius. 
It has a pintle hook at the rear that 
permits the operator to hook on a 
big gun singlehanded. It can climb 
a 40 percent grade with its five- 
ton load. 

The Jeep has separate brakes on 
the rear wheels, and if one wheel 
gets stuck the brake is set on the 
other, so all the tractive power is 
applied to the embedded wheel. 
SNUB NOSED 

The bumper is different, too. In- 
stead of being a flat bar, it is com- 
posed of several free-moving rollers, 
When the tractor hits the bottom 
of a steep bank, the bumper doesn’t 
plow into the ground. It just rolls 








American sailors snapped to rigid 
Stars and Stripes, fluttering in the 
ly descended. 


At that moment the first group o 


without a country, without crews, 

With their flags rolled up, the 
marched off the sun-swept dock to 
Immediately their places were take 
whose marching feet tapped out a 


Nothing was said. The exchange 
plete. 





bm another manufacturer, it has 





destroyers sold to England had lost their nationality. 
There they stood, for more than an hour—ships 


tempo as they moved up beside the ships. 


Matter of fact what was there to say? 


attention and the 
bright sun, slow- 


f the 50 American 


without a flag. 

American sailors 
waiting Pullmans. 
n by British tars, 
clear, resounding 


handshakes. 


the dockside. 





was not yet com- 
entente cordiale. 


American officers and English 
by side on the dock. 

Then the bugles sounded alert. 
The moment had come. 

The Union Jack rose slowly at 
each stern, the naval ensign. His 
sels were in commission. 

“Carry On,” the bugles sounded. 

Officers of the two nations shook hands. 

It was a simple ceremony. No speeches, no bands, 
no parades. Simply bugle calls, a change of flags and 


Simple Ceremony Marks Transfer of Destroyers to England 


AN EASTERN CANADIAN PORT—It was a tense 
moment. It was history in the making. The buglers 
sounded “To the Flag.’’ Seven thousand eight hundred 


officers stood side 


“Colors”? rang out. 


each prow. And at 
Majesty’s new ves- 


As the British tars swung on board their new ships 
someone started whistling ‘“There’ll 
England.”’ Others took it up and the song soon swept 


Always Be an 


It was a British and United States show, a miniature 











It’s a Jeep, and he’s all set. 


‘Jeep’ Tractor’s Performance Greatly Impresses 


Army Men at Various Official Trials 


It can pull a five-ton, 155-mm howitzer at 42 miles per hour. 
It can drag that gun over almost any sort of ground. It can 
“walk” through a forest of five-inch trees as though they were 
so many reeds. It can ford a stream over three feet deep. 


along the top and prevents the pos- 
sibility of a stall. 
- With a six-cylinder motor, the 
long-hooded tractor has five forward 
speeds and one reverse. It can be 
equipped with bullet-proof tubes, 
gas tanks and glass. Machine guns 
can be mounted easily on either 
the open or cab type of vehicle. 
Because the tractor is manufac- 
tured almost entirely of standard 
parts now in quantity production, 
it can be started off the /assembly 
line in 60 days, say the makers, 
Four years in the making, exhaus- 
tively tested by the Army at its 
Aberdeen, Md., proving ground and 
at Camp Ripley, the Jeep is ex- 
pected to play an important part in 
America’s defense. 


Army Order of 1861 Found 


Pasted In Picture Frame 


DETROIT—An old Army docu- 
ment dated Sept. 16, 1861, appoint- 
ing Ewan Cameron as sergeant of 
the Third Regiment, Michigan Cav- 
alry, was found pasted inside an old 
picture frame by Mrs. Arthur Chart- 
ran, of 5713 Loraine, Detroit. 

Mrs. Chartrand called her discov- 
ery to the attention of the press, 
feeling that some descendant of the 
old Army officer might hear of it 
and want the document as a souve- 
nir. 

Sergeant Cameron’s appointment 
was signed by O. Selfridge, as 
commanding officer of Camp Ben- 
ton. 








GEN. RIDLEY TO FT. LEWIS 


WASHINGTON—Brig. Gen. Clar- 
ence S. Ridley, until recently Mili- 
tary Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone and later stationed at Gover- 
nors Island, N. Y., has been ordered 
to Fort Lewis, Wash., as second in 
command of the Third Division. 
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Nazis Spend $200,000,000 Yearly 
In Spreading Their Propaganda 
To All Parts of the World 


The following is the last of a series of four articles made public by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox as part of the national defense program. 


Col. Donovan recently returned from a mission abroad, on 


behalf of 


Secretary Knox. He wrote these articles in collaboration with Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, distinguished foreign correspondent. 


By COL. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


and EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER. 


Since we must ascribe a huge share in Adolf Hitler’s incom- 
parable military successes to his use of Germans and “fifth 
eolumnists” in victim countries, the question arises: How was 
such a success possible? How are Germans abroad brought to 
such self-sacrificing enthusiasm for the Nazi regime? How a- 
bove all can foreigners living under relatively mild and civilized 


governments be induced voluntarily 
to betray their own countries for 
Hitler’s Germany? It seems mysteri- 
ous. 

The answer is $200,000,000 spent 
annually on organization and propa- 
ganda abroad. The immensity of 
this sum is the secret. Nazi Germany 
is not a government—not even a 
“folkdom” of the sort Nazi orators 
talk about. Nazi Germany is a con- 
spiracy. Its scope is universal and 
its aim world domination. Its primary 
agents are as many of the millions 
of Germans in Germany, and 
abroad, as can be induced or com- 

elled to serve the German father- 
and. 

Its activities begin with attempted 
proselyting of Germans abroad, go 
on to the murder and kidnaping of 
real or fancied enemies, and end 
in armed insurrection against the 
foreign country Hitler wishes to 
conquer or obsorb. Such insurrec- 
tions of Germans actually occured 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and 
Holland. But for the firm attitude 
of the United States such an insur- 
rection would, many students be- 
lieve, have occured in Brazil. 


PRETEND ALLEGIANCE 


That the Germans abroad are 
usually “naturalized” into something 
else is no hindrance. Pre-war im- 
perial Germany sanctioned the 
“double nationality status’. Ger- 
mans could, that is, become French 
or American or Portuguese without 
losing their German nationality. The 
Weimar republic did not alter this 
strange conception and Nazi Ger- 
many has made it the center of 
its “Trojan horse” tactics of placing 
Germans within the enemy walls. 
It is safe to say that a very fair 
proportion of the non-refugee Ger- 
mans who have become American 
since Hitler came to power did so 
with the secret intention of turning 
free and democratic America into 
“their’’—that is Hitler’s—America. 


Childr+n of Germans naturalized 
half a century ago are still counted 
German by Berlin and every effort 
is made to convince them of the 
fact. Naturally, the Nazis accept 
traitors as allies wherever they can 
find them and welcome the assist- 
ance of non-Nordics. But peoples 
racially akin to Germans—Scandi- 
navians, Dutch, Flemings, German- 
speaking Swiss, even Anglo-Saxons 
—are made the object of special 
proselyting as belonging to the 
‘same blood.’’ These form the ma- 
terial with which the Nazi world 
conspiracy chiefly attempts to work. 


The center is the Nazi party. The 
tool is the Auslands-Organization 
(or “organization abroad’’) of this 

arty. Today this organization of 

iomemd abroad has nearly 4,000,- 
000 members, all of whom are con- 
scious agents. Over 600 local groups 
or “supporting points” gre organ- 
ized in 45 or more ‘‘Landesgruppen’’ 
—one in each country. 


LIKE FANCY NAMES 


The headquarters is in Stuttgart, 
but all the groups are directed by 
a single man in Berlin, Gauleiter 
Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, with some 800 
assistants. Technically Bohle is a 
“state secretary” in the German 
Foreign Office. Where the local 
branches dare not appear under 
their true colors they take on fancy 
names—in Rumania the “Iron 
Guard,” in Switzerland “True Con- 
federates,” in the United States 
“Amerika-Deutscher Volksbund.” 


But everywhere, whether the mem- 
bers are Germans, naturalized Ger- 
mans or non-Germans, the aim is 
the same—to achieve Hitler’s end 
by trickery or terror; the organizing 
priciple is the same, with SA and 

itler Youth and Hitler _ sport. 
marching, emblems, ruthless dis- 
cipline, ceremonies in honor or Nazi 
heroes or Hitler’s birthday parties; 
and in case of war they would all 
be on Germany’s side. 

In time of peace they make lists 
of Hitler’s enemies, who are marked 
down for murder or kidnaping to 

y and torture when the great 

comes. Organized Germans a- 
broad are publicly told to “obey 
the laws their guest country,” 
but at the same time urged to “con- 
vince every outsider of the necessity 





of Germany’s victory.” The Nazi 
party Ausland-Organization is by no 
means the only entity that works for 
Hitler outside Germany. 


There are, in fact, no less than 
seven others. The. political police, 
er Gestapo; the propaganda minis- 
try of Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, the 
German Labor Front, the intelli- 
gence service of the German Army, 
of the German Navy and of the 
German air arm, and finally the 
German Foreign Office, with its 
embassies and consulates all over 
the world. 


$200,000,000 A YEAR 


Together these eight organizations 
spend on propaganda, espionage and 
sabotage roughly $200,000,000 a year 
It seems a lot of money, but Hitler 
has publicly express his intention 
of keeping this service at full blast 
even if it means fewer infantry 
divisions in the army. When one 
considers that this combined service, 
with its 30,000 employes, can prob- 
ably claim credit for the ease of 
Hitler’s many victories, it is obvious 
that the same result could hardly 
be obtained so cheaply in any other 
way. 

The German Foreign Office thus 
has two irons in the fire abroad. 
One is the mililons of Germans 
in Bohle’s - Auslands-Organization. 
The others are the German diplo- 
mats abroad. By noticing that on 
the whole the German government 
has four or five times as many “ac- 
credited” diplomatic and consular 
agents in each post as any other 
country, one can perhaps guess the 
type of activity of four-fifths of 
them. Often they publicly mix in 
the policy of countries to which 
they are accredited. Thus the 
famous Capt. Wiedemann, general 
consul in San Francisco, was pub- 
licly congratulated by order of the 
Fuehrer in Berlin for his work in 
preventing the American Senate 
from accepting Roosevelt’s modified 
neutrality legislation in July, 1939. 

The intelligence services of the 
German army, navy and air arm 
are not much different from those 
in other countries, with the possible 
exception that the German army 
maintains, in the Prinz Friedrich 
Karl Strasse in Berlin a “psycho- 
logical laboratory.’’ The heads are 
(or were) Col. Von Voss and Ober- 
regierungsrat Max Somoneit. A se- 
cret section bears the title, ‘“Inter- 
national Psychology.” Here are 
trained, not only the military spies, 
but the Gestapo and party agents 
especially designated for service 
abroad. 


FIGHT ‘TRADE UNIONS 

Members of the German labor 
front who go abroad to work have 
the duty of reporting anything of 
interest they may see or learn in 


foreign ships, shops, factories or 
other places. Furthermore since 
1939 there exists in Hamburg an 


“International Central Office,” where 
Germans and Italians work together 
against trade unions, particularly in 
democratic countries and support 
any movement against organized 
labor. 

Particularly important, notably in 
countries like the third French Re- 
public, is the work of the press at- 
taches in the German embassies 
and consulates. Not only do they 
see that the 1,700 German language 
newspapers outside Germany (to- 
tal circulation 3,000,000) are sup- 
plied with interesting material of all 
sorts at the price no other source 
can meet, but they also watch over 
German radio programs. Special 
attention is given to winning over 
possible Nazi friends on the local 
press and combatting or bringing 
into disrepute newspaper and peri- 
odicals that oppose Hitler. 

The German Gestapo of Hein- 
rich Himmler, whose ruthless effi- 
ciency surpasses even the Russian 
Ogpu, employs only about 5,000 
agents abroad. One of its special 
tasks is watching over German re- 
fugee emigrants, but it does not 
scorn to cast an eye even on Nazis 
in good standing, some of whom 
have been known to speak slight- 
ingly of the Fuehrer or to express 





a@ passing wish for greater personal 
freedom. 
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The life of an Army student flyer is not all glamour. There 
are long hours of tedious study also. The machine shown in the 
picture is a “Mock-up” of an Army B-19 used to teach cadets 
what happens when the controls are manipulated. In old days 
of Army flight training, students were in more danger of being 
killed than they are now. The Army instructors have reduced 
flight training to a science. Fledglings do not use their wings 


until they are ready. 


—Army Air Corps Photo 





American Inventive Genius Gives British 
Deadly Weapon in the Bell Airacobra 


Perhaps one of the most significant contributions Uncle Sam has made 
to the British forces is his mechanical genius. American engineers have 
developed a plane which the English claim, if sufficient numbers are 
obtained, will drive the German bombers from the air. It is this mechan- 
ical genius that has given Britain’s pilots a great deal of confidence, 
and it probably will affect the outcome of the war. 


The American-developed plane is 
the Bell P-39 Airacobra. It carries 
a 37-mm. rapid-firing cannon and 
can fly 400 miles an | a The can- 
non range is in excess of 500 yards, 
as compared with the 100-yard range 
of the ordinary machine gun. It is 
so powerful that its one-pound ex- 
plosive shell will disable a plane 
with almost any hit, whereas machine 
gun bullets must strike the pilot 
or a vital spot of the plane. 


The rapid-fire automatic cannon 
was not always a part of the P-39’s 
equipment. It was first developed as 
an anti-tank gun. After the Germans 
and French adopted a similar gun 
firing explosive projectiles, American 
designers began building aircraft a- 
round this type of gun. 

French and British buying com- 
missions in America were so im- 
pressed with the sensational perform- 
ance of the Bell Airacobra they made 
a rush to get them. 


CAN PIERCE 1-INCH STEEL 


The newest American gun of the 
37-mm. type firing a one-pound ex- 
plosive shell with a muzzle velocity 
of 2000 feet a second will penetrate 
armor an inch thick at 300 yards. 
It is believed to outrange and out- 
shoot any aircraft gun now in exist- 
ence, including. the Nazi 37-mm. 

The Bell P-39 Airacobra was es- 

ecially designed for this cannon. It 
is the only single-engine ship known 
with such heavy armament. In ad- 
dition to the 37-mm. cannon, it is 





equipped with four synchronized 
machine guns which fire the ordin- 
ary .30-caliber rifle and machine gun 
bullets. 

How the ship is built and how it 
works: The engine is situated behind 


the pilot and power is transmitted 
to the propeller through an exten- 
sion shaft assembly which permits 
the cannon to be mounted on the 
propeller shaft center line. The gun 
is placed well forward and by a gear- 
ing arrangement is enabled to pro- 
trude through the boss of the pro- 
peller. This novel construction pro- 
vides for most effective use of the 
cannon and increases maneuverabil- 
ity of the ship, because the mass 
of weight is located in the center. 


FIRES IN BURSTS 


The “flying cannon” is capable of 
firing 85 aimed shots a minute, al- 
though the firing is usually in 
bursts in the general direction of 
the target. The volume of fire is in 
no way equal to the multiple ma- 
chine guns which fire thousands of 
rounds a minute, but the advantage 
of this new gun lies in its greater 
range and its explosive shell. Am- 
munition is carried in clips or drums. 

The P-39 and its flying cannon 
are primarily offensive weapons. 
Their job is to look for a fight, 
either in attacking enemy bombers 
or destroying planes protecting the 
bombers. This ship strikes the first 


Newport May Soc 


Become Singapo 
Of The Atlantic 


NEWPORT, R. I.—Newpo 
port which a shrewd Yankee t 
bought in 1672 from the Na 
sett Indians for $46, may bee 
one of the world’s greatest y 
bases. In fact, it soon may be kn 
as an Atlantic Singapore. 

It was in Newport that the Ur 
States trained 70,000 sailors for 
World War. A short time ago, F 
dent Roosevelt dropped a hint 
Newport “would again become 
main center of activity.” 

And judging by the expan 
work now being carried out 
it is easy to understand how 
prediction may come true. 

A $25,000,000 naval air base 
Quonset Point is now under ¢ 
struction. The Jamestown Brij 
which cost $10,000,000, is comple 
It will provide easy mobility 
Coast Artillery units. 

Huge coastal guns will be mous 
at the Island. A $400,000 ba 
and mess hall is near complet 
A Federal low-cost housing pro 
calling for immediate constructio 
262 dwellings has been appro 
This will cost $1,105,000. A 
torpedo building is past the |} 
print stage. 

Reports from Washington indi 
that huge fortresses will be 


—west and east sides of Narra 
sett Bay. These forts would m 
an attack on New York and 
Island Sound impossible via 
northeasterly route. 

Also planned is the erection 
a super-drydock, and expansion 
the War College and hospital 
racks. 

The harbor facilities at New 
are among the best on the ¢ 
and can accommodate the er 
United States fleet. 





Appoint Chaplain Miller 
To Washington Office 


WASHINGTON—Office of 
Chief of Army Chaplains has } 
increased to five chaplains, includ 


Arnold. The last to be appointed 


Frank L. Miller (Lt. Col.), who 
been on duty with the 8th Divi 
at Fort Jackson, S. C. 

Chaplain Miller was relieved 


Willis T. Howard. In Washing 
Miller will serve as plans and t 
ing officer. 

The three other chaplains 
have recently been assigned to ¢ 
here are George F. Rixey, execu 
officer; John F. Monahan, person 
officer, and Joseph O. Ensrud, 3 
licity officer. 





blow. Thanks to the flying ca 
and its increased firing range 
can open up on enemy planes 
of range of the machine guns. 
The flying cannon has alré 
demonstrated its superiority over 
four-ounce shells of the Oerl 
(Swiss) aircraft gun and the se 
ounce shells of the German Rh 
mettal, the Danish Madsen and 
French Hispano-Suiza. It outcla 
them all in range and explo 
power. It is believed there is 
thing in Europe today to equal 
American flying cannon. 


at Point Judith and Sakonnett P@#® 


the chief of that corps, Williamfh. 


the Washington office was Chapii 
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Therefore, one or more agents 
can be found in every German con- 
sulate or embassy abroad. A good 
angler can manage to locate others 
in the larger German commercial 
enterprises, such as shipping or oil 
companies. 


WEAKEN COLONIAL HOLD 


In addition to the agencies already 
mentioned, there exists a colonial 
political department headed by Gen. 
Franz Ritter von Epp, Hitler’s 
special friend, which carries on a 
lively pro-Nazi propaganda in the 
former German colonies and among 
Germans in colonies of other coun- 
tries. 

Although there is some doubt, 
presumably it is the Gestapo that 
picks out special agents for partic- 
ular jobs in countries that happen 
at a particular moment to interest 
the Nazi most. Rumor speaks of a 
high-class German technician who 
managed to find a _ relatively in- 
significant job in an American 
broadcasting company. 

Broadcasting plays a great role in 
German spy life. Not only the agents 
possess tiny senders with which they 
transmit information unfit for the 
public, but they receive instructions 
carefully concealed in public broad- 
casts from the fatherland. One such 
typical broadcast was that called 
Kamaradschaftsdienst, supposedly in- 
tended for the soldiers at the front. 

There is no claim that this de- 





scription of the German propaganda 
service is complete. Sencelvably 
there exist other even more interest- 
ing services. But this much should 
make clear why Adolf Hitler has 
been so successful in utilizing Ger- 
mans abroad and creating ‘fifth 
columns”? among his enemies. Thanks 
to the pains taken and the money 
spent, Hitler has in nearly every 
country been able to do considerable 
in breaking down the national morale 
and enlisting traitors. 

One particularly good dodge is, in 
most places, the creation of two 
Nazi organizations, one of which acts 
in a_ stpictly legal way. Another 
(until it was found out) was the 
use of German servant girls. Dutch 
employers of a particularly “dumm” 
German cook were surprised to hear 
her conversing in the kitchen with 
ea perfect stranger in fluent Oxford 
English. She was .dismissed—and 
took with her the more important 
family papers. German exchange 
students, carefully schooled in es- 
pionage and propaganda, collected 
no end of information in Switzer- 
land. Strength-through-joy tourists 
carefully mapped Poland for the 
Reichswehr. 


EVERY TOURIST A SPY 


It must always be remembered 
that no German receives police per- 
mission to leave the Reich, regard- 
less of the motives, until he or she 
promises to report everything seen 


and -heard abroad. Each must 
clare his address to the nearest 
cfficial and keep in touch with 
so far as circumstances permit. 
In the United States an orga 
tion of Nazis is being trained 


conceivable that the United § 
possesses the finest Nazi scho 
“fifth column” in the world, 
which in case of war with Gerni 
could be our undoing. 

Could, but need not be. The N 
ere strong only where unoppo 
Where they are resisted, where 
initiative is taken from them, 14 
terid to collapse. The revelations 
the American press of the fort 
amassed and held abroad by lead 
Nazis kept Goebbels busy deny 
it for under present circumstance 
view of “fifth-column activity” 
served abroad countries that do 
intend to submit to the Third 
permit any German-language 
lications or why they do not ad 
legislation allowing naturalizat 
obtained under false pretenses to 
annulled by executive act, or do 
insist on knowing just which do! 
tic industries and commercial ho 
have tie-ups of any sort with 
Nazis. 

Failure to do this, failure to st 
and combat the entire Nazi 
lands-Organization may have 





consequences. Unearthed in 4 
the Nazi conspiracy is rela 
harmless. 
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0 rmy Designates 
ordpur Air Districts 


6 e 
¢ fovering Nation 
wportmwASHINGTON — Reorganization 


ee trains that will divide the Army Air 
Ne ns into four continental air divi- 
y beedins with independent divisions in 
est naj Panama Canal Zone and Hawaii 
be knd@e been approved by the War De- 
a nent. 
he Unmthe reorganization is necessary, 
rs for #j. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of the 






















Corps, explained, due to the 
id expansion of the service and 
increasingly heavy burden of ad- 
histrative work. He added that the 
y setup will also provide for a 
ser co-ordination of activities 
Her the defense program. 

he present G. H. Q. Air Force 
sisting of three wings in the con- 


ZO, 
hint 
ecome 


expan 
ut th 
how 


ental United States would be in- 
n Bragesed to 10 wings—six pursuit, 
-omple@ee heavy bombardment and one 


ht bombardment squadrons, in the 
ited States and a composite wing 
luding all combat types of air- 
ft in Puerto Rico. 

To effect this reorganization the 
ted States will be divided into 
r geographical divisions—the 
heast, southeast, southwest and 


bility 
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‘ee hwest. | 
the }he assignment of the bombard- 
mt wings are: 4th, Mitchell Field; 
nm indi@, McChord Field; 15th, March 
be held; 16th, Selfridge Field. 
nett Pg@rursuit wings were assigned as 


Narragflows: 6th, Selfridge Field; 7th 

suld matchell Field; 8th, MacDill Field; 

and h, McChord Field; 12th, Panama; 
via @h, Hawaii. 
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be such a thing as retirement. 


Yanks at the St. Mihiel salient to 
start the final rout of the Kaiser’s 
army is still active today—and that’s 
no figure of speech. 

Since Hitler broke loose in Europe 
a year ago, General Pershing has 
played a leading role in the drive to 
make America strong. His advice 
has been sought by President Roose- 
velt, General George C. Marshall, 
and by others in charge of the de- 
fense program. 

Two weeks after Hitler sent his 
legions charging into Poland, Gen. 
Pershing made an urgent appeal to 
Congress to strengthen the Army. 
In June he appealed for “unlimited 
quantities” of planes, guns and other 
weapons for the Allies, and on 
August 4 he went on the air to urge 





Gen. John J. Pershing, at 80, Finds 
Himself Much Too Busy to Retire 


WASHINGTON—John J. Pershing was 80 years old this week. 
That’s 16 years beyond retirement age, but for Pershing there will never 
Congress saw to that when it made him 
“General of the Armies”, and he joined the exalted ranks of George 
Washington, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. 

The venerable A.E.F. commander, who 22 years ago was hurling 550,000 





Pershing—not after what he went 
through in the winter of 1938. 

In that, his seventy-seventh year, 
“Black Jack” was stricken with 
what surely seemed a fatal illness. 
An oxygen tent was rushed to him 
at Tucson, Ariz. The attending phy- 
sicians held out little hope, and said 
so publicly. High-ranking Army of- 
ficers prepared tributes to him and 
passed them out to be “released’’ 
after death came. Veterans’ organi- 
zations did likewise. The business 
of selecting pallbearers was begun, 
and a funeral train was prepared. 
Then, one day in early March, 
1938, the old fighter awoke from a 
restful sleep, polished off a good 
breakfast and called for a barber. 





John J. Pershing, General of the Armies, reached his 80th 
birthday, September 13. General Pershing is shown at his desk 
after delivering an appeal for donations to the American Red 
Cross War Relief Fund in which he declared that the United 
States should give Britain “unlimited quantities of airplanes, 
artillery, small arms and ammunition.” 
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he etfiw ASHINGTON—One hundred ex- 






recruited and trained for national 
ense purposes, according to plans 
ounced by Robert H. Hinckley, as- 
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ice ant Secretary of Commerce. 
he training is a joint undertaking 
of §two Commerce Department bur- 
has bis—the CAA Civilian Pilot Train- 







Program and the Weather Bur- 
bh. The former will provide funds 
tuition and expenses of students, 
ile the latter will prescribe the 
ifications and provide the course 
study. 

‘One of modern aviation’s greatest 
ds is highly trained personnel in 
ather forecasting,” Hinckly said. 
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d Regiment Now United; 
as Separated 21 Years 


ORT MYERS, Va.—For the first 
e in 21 years the Third Regiment 
the U. S. Cavalry is united. At 
close of the World War the 
Iment was stationed at Fort Ethan 
en, Vt. 

n 1919 all but the first squadron 
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s in aviation weather service will Sam McGee Goes to Yukon Grave 


BEISEKER, Alberta—Many an old Army hand knew Sam McGee. 
They knew him as the hero of a poem by Robert W. Service and per- 
haps few believed he was flesh and blood. 

The “Sam McGee from Tennessee’, who actually was a native of 
Lindsay, Ontario, died in this little southern Alberta town late this 
His death came 34 years after Service wrote “The Cremation 


week. 
of Sam McGee.” 


The poem told how McGee from Tennessee was always ‘cold, but the 
land of gold seemed to hold him like a spell, and he finally got warm 
when his frozen body was cremated. 

In Vancouver, Poet Service expressed sorrow on learning of the 
He said he picked up the idea for the poem from a 
story told at a dinner in Whitehorse in 1906. 
horse bank, he came across the name of McGee in a ledger. It rhymed 
so well that he used it in the poem, not knowing he would ever meet 


death of McGee. 


the real McGee. 


But he did, one year after the poem was published and McGee had 
become a legendary figure in the north, forced to carry documents to 


prove his identity. 
“We met one day-in Whitehorse 


up to me and said: ‘You used my 


looked embarassed. 


“T was embarassed too and said: ‘Did I?’ 


“McGee walked away without a 


“T regret very much the death of Sam McGee 


»’ said Mr. Service. 


Working in the White- 


“McGee came 
name in one of your poems’, and 


word. 





a worthy man.” 











hsisting of Troops A and B were 
nsferred to the Virginia post. Now 
pops A and B will rejoin the regi- 
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OF C. FOR DEFENSE 
BOSTON—tThe Knights of Colum- 
B of Massachusetts adopted a re- 
ution pledging State authorities 
l co-operation in furtherance of | 
national defense program. The | 
dge was made at a two-day con- | 
ence of State officers and district | 
Duties. | 
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MICHIGAN DEFENSE AIDS 
MEET IN DETROIT 


DETROIT—First results of sur- | 


veys by various committees of the 
Michigan national defense . council 
will be discussed when the groups 
meet here this week. Since July 10, 
members of the organization have 
been studying problems likely to a- 
rise in the state should the nation 





BUT THEY’RE ALL AMERICANS | 


PEORIA, Ill.—The Army recruit- 
ing station here has assumed a taint 
of internationalism. Among recent 
recruits were C. O. Canada, Samuel 
Germany, Daniel England and Wil- 
liam France. 





COUNTY GROUP VOWS 
| TO GUARD AMERICA 


sidered. 


| that the United States turn over 50|He had met Death’s thrust and par- 


destroyers to Great Britain. 
LIVES ARMY STYLE 


Gen. Pershing passed the 80-year 
mark in good health, all things con- 


ried it. 

In the interval, Gen. Pershing has 
spent a good many months at Walter 
Reed Hospital. He was there a year 
, ‘ ago on his seventy-ninth birthday, 
room Pgh | pond eg and »mough he said he felt “very 
an Cask . gay,” he had a pallor that his close 
ne Carlton Hotel with Sgt. Craw-| friends didn’t like. 

ford Shaeffer, his orderly for near- It turned out that he was suffer- 
ly 20 years. : ‘ ing from anemia. The Army spe- 
The old warrior lives pretty much | ¢jalists went to work on this, and 
as if he were on active duty in an last winter they put it to rout. 
Army fort. He gets up at 7:30 Positive proof that the General of 
o’clock and shaves himself with an the Armies was doing all right came 
old-fashioned _ Straight razor. He| one day when an old crony dropped 
has breakfast in his suite and reads in on him at Walter Reed and found 


the newspapers. : : 
The general’s mail is extremely him chewing tobacco. 


heavy, and he pene much of his 
time writing or dictating replies. H H 
He also works on his autobiography, Pan American Union 


his second big literary effort. Back 
in the post-war years, he wrote a Geared for War on 


two-volume work, “My Experiences ° ° 
Fifth Columnists 


in the World War.” 

He has been working on his auto- WASHINGTON —A_hemisphere- 
‘ — phere 
biography for, mors than 10 seers | wide campaign, to combat fifth eal 
a story that begins with his boy- umn elements has been launched by 
hood in Missouri. After a_ brief the Pan American Union. And to 
period as a school teacher, he en- aid in enforcing the - resolution 
tered West Point in 1882. He saw | 2#gainst subversive activities onones 
action immediately after he was oe, ee ae the 
eaceaie®, Sane. os soem, to oe Union is planning an inter-American 
to fight Gevecine and tie wily conference of police, counter-espion- 
Anoghe age and judicial authorities. 

a Each government of the 21 Amer- 
WINS HIS SPURS ican republics was sent a question- 

Then came a campaign against the |aire requesting a list of measures 
Sioux in the Dakotas, and after that | being taken by them to combat es- 
a hero’s role at Santiago, Cuba, in|Pionage, sabotage, treason and sedi- 
the war with Spain. His subjuga-|tion. In dispatching the question- 
tion of a Moro chieftain in the|aire, Acting Director General Pedro 

i , : ‘ tonal | Pan American Union 
Philippines made him a national | de Alba, of the an er , 
figure and also the center of a bitter | asked that the information be pro- 
controversy when President Theo-|Vided before November 6. The date 
dore Roosevelt jumped him over 800|0f the conference will be set at that 
fellow officers in promoting him to | time. 
brigadier general. 

He was a junior major general| INFANTRY TO FIELD ARTILLERY 
|when he led a punitive expedition; WASHINGTON— The 8th Infan- 
into Mexico against Villa in 1916.|try (colored) of the Illinois National 
It was while he was on the border} Guard will be converted into a field 
that he was chosen over all his|artillery regiment as of Sept. 15, 
seniors to command the American/the, War Department announced. 

















BARDSTOWN, Ky.—Claiming its 
purpose is “to keep war out of 
America’’, a Nelson county unit of 
the American Defenders of Freedom, 
Inec., was organized at a mass meet- 
ing here. 

LT. COL. DEFANDORF DIES 

WASHINGTON — Lt. Col. Jason 
F. Defandorf, retired, died in the 
Walter Reed Hospital after being ill 


since July. He was 77. Col. Defan- 
dorf entered the Army during the 
World War as a major in the judge 


advocate general department. 


Expeditionary Force in France. |When the conversion is completed 
| With the exception of Marshall|the 8th Infantry will be designated 
{Henri Petain, now the 84-year-old | the 184th Field Artillery. It will be 
leader of France, Gen. Pershing is|assigned to General Headquarters 
Ithe last of the big-name comman-| Troops. Its present strength is 62 
ders in the World War. Foch, of | officers, 1 warrant officer and 694 
|France; Haig, of England; Diaz, of | enlisted men. 

lTtaly, and Grand Duke Nicholas, of | 

| Russia all these are gone, and also ELECT COLONEL HAYES © 

| von Hindenburg and Ludendorff, of | GREEN BAY, Wis.—Col. William 
| Germany. | Hayes was elected president of the 
STILL CHEWS |82nd Division at the Worid Veter- 
Gen. Pershing was born Septem- ans’ biennial reunion here. The di- 
| ber 13, 1860. Thus his eightieth vision, known as the “Red Arrow” 
birthday this week fell on aj|unit, also elected Capt. Ruel Challis 
“Friday the thirteenth.” That, how-| second vice-president and Col. Leroy 
ever, is not likely to disturb Gen.| Pearson secretary. 
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HE UNITED STATES ARMY TODAY 
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(Material from “The Army of the | 


The N ited States”, prepared by the war | 


unoppo 
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them, # 
relation#fhe arms—the fighting units—of | 
ie fort Army are: the Infantry, Cavalry, 
by leadiq Artillery, Coast Artillery Corps, 
sy deni Corps, Corps of Engineers and 
nstanceS¥nal Corps. 
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FANTRY PRINCIPAL ARM 
The Infantry is the principal 
















ruage at arm, though the Cavalry also | 
not a@mes into direct personal contact | 
uralizat the enemy on the ground and| 
enses to Air Corps with him in the air. 
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® Cavalry and the Air Corps have 
® the task of going out ahead 
the other elements of the Army 
Zain first contact with his forces, 
i after that to watch closely what 
hostile army does and where it| 

ves, 

e Air Corps, in addition, flies 
distances to bomb the supply 
Aters and other rear installations 
e enemy, thus to interfere with 
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and delay his operations. 
Guns and howitzers of the Field 


Infantry and Cavalry to defeat an 
enemy in battle. The antiaircraft 
guns of Coast Artillery attack all 
enemy planes that come within sight 
and range, and the coast 
guns of the same arm share with 


| front line of battle, they too, like 
jInfantry and Cavalry, may enter 


partment and published by the) Artillery add their strong support-|into direct combat with the enemy. 
|ing fires to the bullets and shells of 


|KEEPS THEM IN TOUCH 


| The Signal Corps keeps the differ- 


jent units of the Army in constant 
jtouch, during battle and campaign 


defense |throuch radio, telegraph, telephone, 


|messengers and other communication 


the Navy and Army Air Corps the|means. Since the Signal Corps must 


vital task of protecting our shores!perform this function in the midst 
alof battle, it is a combat arm. 
Units of all arms (and services, 


from any possible attempts at 
hostile landing. 


OTHERS ARE FIGHTERS 


The Engineers plan and help 


build the field fortifications of part 


of the Army when it goes | ; 
it to mainly of concern to 


has had since 1920 a “chief of arm’”’ 
with headquarters in Washington as|and other arms. 


or all 


on the defensive, and help 


move readily from place to place by 
and | 
This arm has many other | 
engineering duties such as making | e jes p the : 
maps and constructing buildings and |all an adviser to the Chief of Staff | and other training publications which 
|en important matters concerning the | explain and regulate the employment, 

Since the Engineers must carry | arm. He cooperates with other chiefs |instruction and training of his arm, 
out much of their work near the'of arms and services in the matters'and the care and use of weapons 


building and repairing roads 


bridges. 


railways. 


|too) are joined together for combat 


corps and field armies. But 


that go beyond his own arms. and other materials of war with 


Although he does not command the | which they are equipped. 


troops of his arm, yet he controls ASSIST GUARD AND RESERVE 
and directs the special service school : s 
of his arm and its board, usually at The chiefs of arms cooperate Rabe 
the same place as the school, which |#"4 assist the Chief of the Nationa 
assists him in studying, deciding up-|Guard Bureau and the Executive for 
en and developing new and improved Reserve Affairs in all matters con- 
methods and equipment, weapons and | Pected with the organization, instruc- 
other supplies of war. tion, training, equipment, and gen- 
eral administration and efficiency of 
CONTROLS AND DIRECTS their arms in the National Guard and 


This work, in the usual case, Organized Reserves. : 
brings the chief of an arm in close Assisted by the services, the arms 
touch with the chiefs of other arms|cooperate to the utmost in war to 


to | in large war units called divisions,|and services charged with supplying |defeat the enemy, and in peace to 
since|the tools of war to his own arm.|prepare all components of the Army 


|each arm has many special interests|The Chiefs of the Air Corps, Engin-|of the United States for an_effi- 


part of the War Department. 


itself, each|eers and Signal Corps supervise the|cient and adequate defense of our 


supply of war materials to their own | country. 
At the same time, each arm has 
The chief of an arm and his as-|its own long-standing traditions. A- 


The chief of an arm is first of|sisting agencies prepare the manuals;mong them is a fine rivalry in ex- 


cellence at arms as well as a genuine 
spirit of close cooperation in all the 
modern activities of a major army. 


(Next Week: “The Infantry”) 
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EXTREMELY EFFECTIVE is the dignified campaign 


conducted by the Army through 


posters. Last week, for a while 


tt looked as if the Army recruiting service, like Uncle Sam 
in the poster, would have to roll up his sleeves and go after 


more volunteers. 


The poster measures 9x20 feet and similar 


ones are mounted on similar panels throughout the country. 











Military Books 


“DECISIVE BATTLES” by Maj. 
‘Gen. J. F. C. Fuller; Scribners; 1060 
pages; $4.50: 

Here is the entire panorama of 
war from Alexander to Gen. Franco. 

The author is an Englishman 
whose previous contact wtih the U.S. 
came through another volume called 
“Grant and Lee.”” The present book 
is probably the only one of its kind 
published since that of Creasy, many 
pages; $4.50. 

It has a sweep (as it must have to 
carry a reader through more than a 
thousand pages). General Fuller 
read and consulted an equal number 
of books in compiling material for 
his own. And he has welded the ma- 
terial into a series of chapters, each 





War Dept. Needs More 
Money to Build More 


Armament Plants 


WASHINGTON—The administra- 
tion is seeking additional dollars 
(between $250,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000) from Congress to build 
armament plants. Congress has al- 
ready provided $700,000,000 for 
erection and equipment of some 60 
plants to augment private industry. 
The War Department so far has 
completed negotiations for four arms 
factories. Two will produce gun- 
powder, one ammunition, and the 
fourth will be a tank arsenal. 


The 60 new plants were designed 
to supply an army of 2,000,000. If 
additional factories can be acquired, 





one of which is devoted to a great 
battle and 
by an historical narrative dealing 
with world progress between them. 

There are 37 battles and cam- 
paigns chosen for their great influ- 
ence on the course of history. You 
may agree with the author’s choice 
of battles. And you may not. 

General Fuller treats the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the Civil War 
with the proper respect, though the 
battles recounted are in question as 
to prime importance. For the Revo- 
lution, he tells of the Battle of Bemis 
Heights, neglecting Brandywine, 
Yorktown and Trenton. He chooses 
the Battle of Chattanooga as the 
most important of the Civil War and 
makes no mention of Second Bull 
Run and Richmond. 

Throughout the book, the accent 
wherever possible is placed upon the 
activities of British troops and Brit- 
ish commanders. (The defeated 
Burgoyne is the “star” of Bemis 
Heights). It is an unfortunate fact 
that British writers are notoriously 
shortsighted in this respect. 

Fuller recounts the Battle of the 
Marne as outstanding in the World 
War. He devotes a sentence to the 
horror of Verdun: “The result was 
the battle of Verdun, in which Ger- 
many lost 500,000 men.” There is 
no mention of Pershing or St. Mihiel 
in his book. 

And as a prophet, he is somewhat 
less than successful. He ridiculed 
the doctrines of the Frenchman, 
Colonel de Grandmaison, which were 
somewhat revolutionary in World 
War days. As a warning to modern 
military men, he reprints these doc- 
trines: 

“There is but one system of de- 
fense: it is to attack.’ 

“For the attack only two things 
are necessary: to know where the 
enemy is and to decide what to do. 
What the enemy intends to do is of 
no consequence.” 

“In the offensive, imprudence 
the safest course.” 

Germany’s sweep through France 
was modeled along these very lines. 
If Marianne had listened to de 
Grandmaison and General Gaullet, 
she might still be free. 

Nevertheless, if you like a fight, 

u’ll get it here on a grand scale. 
The general’s book is nothing if it is 
not complete. And it’s absorbing 
reading, written for the layman. 
Once in a while, General Fuller takes 


is 





is related to the next) 


the time necessary to provide all the 
materials would be cut considerably. 


To step up production of the 35,- 
000 planes ordered for the Army and 
|Navy by 1942, officials here _be- 
| lieve new plants will be needed. They 
| will also help fill the gap in plans 
| for mass production of tanks and 
anti-aircraft guns. 


These new factories would be 
|built by private industry, but the 
|}government would put up the money. 
| Private business would operate them 
jon a fixed fee basis and the title 
,would be retained by the govern- 


| 
| ment. 





‘Two More Air Units Sent 


te Army’s New Puerto 


Rican Army Base 


WASHINGTON—Two more air 
units have been ordered to the new 
Army base at Puerto Rico, the War 
|Department announced. The Puerto 
| Rican base has reached a point where 
it can use 
tional units. 


The Twenty-fourth Air Base 
| Group, now stationed at Kelly Field, 
Texas, and the Twenty-fifth Bomb- 
jardment Group, now at Langley 
|Field, Va., will be transferred to 
Puerto Rico for permanent station. 





and accommodate addi- 





The Twenty-fourth Air Base 
| Group will embark on the Army 
|transport scheduled to sail from 


|Charleston, S. C. on or about Oct. 
26, 1940. The Twenty-fifth Bomb- 
ardment Group will embark on the 
Army transport scheduled to sail 
from Fort Monroe, Va., on or about 
Oct. 25, 1940. 





time out to note the human side of 
the war. 


He tells about what was probably 
the first regimental newspaper in 
America, “The Rapid Ann”, publish- 
ed by troops in the civil war. He 
notes the first use of tinned con- 
densed milk in the same war. Europe 
took little notice of this military 
progress, says the author: 


“In England, the only innovation 
was the issue in 1867 of tinned mut- 
ton to the Navy, which promptly 
named it ‘Fanny Adams’ after a con- 
temporary murderess who disposed 
of her child by boiling it down.” 





South moved a step closer to reali- 
zation this week when the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce came out flat- 
ly for the idea. J. Ben Critz, gen- 
eral manager, said, ‘“‘We’re heartily 
in favor of it, and stand ready to 
cooperate in any way we can.” 
Proponents of the idea were quick 
to point out that Canadian flyers 
were trained in Texas during the 
World War of 1917 and that the 
present plan is nothing more than 
an extension of the joint U. S.- 
Canada defense pact. A number of 





Infantry Wins Cup 
At Start of Perry 
Rifle Matches 


CAMP PERRY, O.—The national 
rifle matches held here annually, got 
off to a good start with the Army’s 
1940 Infantry team winning the In- 
fantry-Cavalry-Engineer Trophy, 
scoring 2809 points. Competition was 
unusually keen. There was a differ- 
ence of only 40 points between the 
winning score and that of the Cav- 
alry “C’’ Team which placed last. 
The five teams of the match and 
their scores were: Infantry, 2809: 
Marine Corps, 2793: Coast Guard, 
2778; Infantry (second team), 2770, 
and the Cavalry “C” Team, 2769. 
Thirteen men comprise the win- 
ning team, coached by Sgt. Oddie 
L. Lowe, Members are Lt. Norman 
B. Edwards, Staff Sgt. Jacob Jacob 
Svela, Sgts. Coats Brown, Oscar L. 
Gallman, Lynn H. Clement, Daniel 
S. Huntley, Frank R. Davis, William 
J. Coffman and Cpls. Thaddeus A. 
Ferenc, James K. Felty, Jimmie Al- 
len and Stanley J. Rozinski. 


Harvey Willens of Detroit disrupt- 
ed the match when he made a forced 
landing with his commercial airplane 
about 100 yards in front of the tar- 
gets. 

Willens was enroute to Cleveland 
when his motor failed over Lake 
Erie. He swung in over the range, 
listed as an emergency airport when 
the rifle teams are not present, and 
made a _ dead-stick landing. The 
cease-firing order was given when he 
was about 100 feet high and he came 
in without a bullet hitting the ship. 


Classes at the Small Arms Firing 
School this year graduated 3000 
first-line instructors. The Staff of 
25 Army men, headed by Lt. Col. 
Joseph L. Tupper, taught the entire 
contingent of competitors, both 
civilian and military. 

Features of this year’s program 
were lectures, demonstrations and 
student firing of the M-1. It was 
the first time the Guard has been 
used at the national matches. 





Receives Masonic Medal 


W ASHINGTON—For 50 years of 
service with the District of Columbia 
Masons, J. L. Sprinkle former soldier 
in the U. S. Army was awarded a 
Masonic Medal. Seventy-seven years 
old, Sprinkle took part in the capture 
of Geronimo, last of the rebelling 
Indian chiefs. 

As his reward for meritorious 
service in the Indian campaigns he 


was sent to Fort Myer to help 
establish a cavalry post, then a 
signal corps unit. 








Widowed Mother Wants 
To Work so Son Can 
Train With Guards 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Paul W. 
Schaffer, 19 years old, is a me- 
chanic and sole support of his 
widowed mother. He is a member 
of the 113th Infantry, New Jersey 
National Guard. 


Loyal and anxious to prepare 
himself for the defense of his 
country, Paul wanted to start a 
year’s training on Sept. 16. If he 
left his job he would lack the 
means for her support. He was 
worried. 


But his mother knew how he 
felt about passing up a year’s 
training. She knew he wanted to 
go—very badly. 

So Paul’s mother wrote to Capt. 
Abe Brosky, explaining the situa- 
tion. She assured him Paul would 
report for duty. 

A few days later she told re- 
porters: “I couldn’t keep him home 
on account of me. I knew he would 
be terribly disappointed, if he 
couldn’t go. I’ll get along. If I 
could get a couple of days’ work 
a week, I’d be all right. I’m not 
a big eater and Paul will pay the 
rent.” 














Plan to Train 10,000 Canadian Flyers in Texas 
And Florida Grows; Dallas CC Voices Approval 


Training of Canadian flyers in theleaders in the Committee to Aid the 


British Empire discussed organizing 
a campaign to get the Canadian 
students flyers into Texas before 
winter. Said R. L. Thomas of the 
Committee, “Since it is apparent that 
our interests are interlocked with 
Canada’s, training here is a privilege 
those boys ought to have. The whole 
world now knows how we stand on 
this matter. They know we’re be- 
hind the British Empire. And 
think 90% of the people in this 
country favor every aid to the Bri- 
ish short of war. This is definitely 
a way to help.” 


“Every facility should be opened, 
not only to Canadians but to the 
British Empire,” said Wallace Reilly, 
vice-chairman. “We’re in the same 
boat with those fellows now.” 
During 1917 and 1918, about 1,- 
200 Canadian student flyers were 
maintained in training at Hicks Field, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Probably 6,000 
could be trained in Texas during the 
present Canadian emergency, with 
another large group _ scattered 
through Southern airports. The plan 
is to train 10,000 Canadian flyers. 





Officers Return To Norwich 


University as Instructors 


NORTHFIELD, Vt.—Two gradu- 
ates of Norwich University have 
been assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to that institution’s military 
faculty. They are Lt. F. Moffitt, 
1935 graduate, and Lt. Jay T. Win- 
burn, jr., 19388 graduate. Both are 
Reserve officers. 

After his graduation in 1935 Lieut. 
Moffitt was assigned to active dut 

with the 38d Cavalry at Fort Ethan 
Allen and for two years after that 
served with the 7th Field Artillery, 
also at Ethan Allen. In 1938 he was 
an executive officer of a CCC camp. 
Following graduation from Nor- 
wich in 1938 Lt. Winburn became 
tactical officer and assistant polo 
coach at New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute. A year later he became polo 
coach and a member of the faculty 
of the Southern Arizona School for 
Boys. 
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West Point of the Airfguntt 
Is Now Ready for 12,5¢ 10.00 
More Flying Cadets ! 
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expansion of the Army Air Corps makes it pa Reconst 
for qualified young men to receive thorough h to incr‘ 
i ion at G P $75 per $1,500,0 
pay while training—a Second Lieutenant's Caggse loans. 
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$245,50 per month upon graduation. 

With aviation expanding rapidly all over 
world—this training equips a young man fo 
glorious career—well paid and rich in opport 
for adv: ent. Basic requi are: exo 
physical condition; unmarried; ages 20 to 27; 
years of college, or a written examination cc 
equivalent work. 
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chance of a lifetime! Visit or write: 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVI 


HUNTINGTON, Ww. 
PARKERSBURG, Ww. 
- 

Commanding Gooorel, MTR Corps Ares. Fert Heyes, Cotmmbes, Ole 
er your ieee! Jrnter Chember of Commerse 
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READY—for 12,500 More F\ 
Cadets. First of a series of 
paper advertisements of the U 
Army Recruiting Service, which 
appeared in daily, weekly and 
day newspapers in more than 
cities and towns. Each adce 
ment gives the location of the 
recruiting station and other ar 
cruiting stations in the corps ¢ 
The tremendous impetous give 
aviation by the War has attr 
Many yYyer recrults to the Ar 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


no difference how much wire we may 
have, in the final analysis runners 
must be ready for use. 

“The motor vehicle 
road-bound. As 
wire reels are 
vehicles, the wire was laid along 
the roads. Very little wire except 
that laid by and within the smaller 
units was run across country. 


“Reconnaissance was not good. It 
must be constant. Contact was lost. 


“Shuttling was carried to extreme. 
I think in future maneuvers truck 
casualties must be assessed and the 
trucks removed from use if we are 
going to impress upon commanders 
the necessity for keeping their in- 
fantry marching. The use of trucks, 
the dumping of essential combat 
loads for short hauls of troops must 
be stopped. We have heard several 
officers state this morning that they 
were short of transportation. That 
we know, but even if fully equipped, 
soon after operations begin, trucks 
will disappear. There will be losses. 
So it is important that we learn to 
use effectively fewer trucks than we 
are allowed under our tables of or- 
ganization. 
TOO MANY HALTS 


“Road discipline was not good. 
The marching troops did not keep 
to the sides of the road and the 
columns were elongated unnecessar- 
ily. Troops did not take advantage 
of cover by marching off the road. 
The roads seemed to attract march- 
ing troops. There was too much 
halting at crossroads. With the con- 
sequent emphasizing of crossroads 
and road junctions by officers and 
men and motor vehicles. 

“There was too much crowding on 
trucks when moving troops, with 
many men standing. When halted 
the men were permitted to stand on 
the roadside of the trucks instead 
of on the offside. 


“The use of cover was generally 
poor. 

“In some cases command posts 
were congested, there not being en- 
ough dispersion in sections and with- 
in sections. The use of maps was too 
prevalent, and dispositions made 
from maps instead of on the terrain 
itself. 

“Troops disclosed their positions 
by too much movement and when 
men took off their coats and ex- 
posed their white undershirts ex- 
posure was complete. 


has made 
practically all 
mounted on 


us 
the 
motor 





“Full advantage was not taken of 


































» we 
course. 

. portunity men should lie dow 
DeWitt possible to do so. Conr 
“Traffic control was not wha follo 


should have been. Traffic cont 
just as much a function of comm 
as anything else and requires 
stant attention of commanders 
“Contact once gained should 
have been lost. It was lost both 
and night. 

“Patrolling should be consi 
Liaison to flanks and with the 
tillery must always be in effec 
fast moving situations such li 
becomes more important than e 

“Staff coordination must be a 
ed by conferences between B®: 
General and Special Staff and 
commander whenever it is fea 
to do so. 

“Now to come to the main 
poses of this critique. It is s 
in the memorandum for the crit®- 
that its purpose is to answer, asm 
as possible, the following questi 

To what extent and in 
specific ways have the concentra 
and maneuver increased the eff- 
ency of the participating units 
individuals for field service? 

“2. What obstacles to more 4 
tive training or operations were 
countered? By what means 
these be minimized or eliminate 
similar future situations? 

“In attempting to answer 1 
questions we must consider two 
tors. The first is our admiration 
the enlisted man. The second is 


Receive 
d gua 


. The 
Spri 
much, 
B.69 

nds; | 


necessity for a frank, honest, calp- Roc 
estimate of our own deficienciepPle tt 
mean by ‘our’ the commissionedges of 


ficer’s deficiencies. 
AMERICAN SOLDIER BEST 


“The American soldier, the 
of man that took part in these 
neuvers, is an intelligent indivi 
a man who uses his head and 
has self-confidence, self-reliance,® 
initiative. He needs only to be @ 
ed, to be told what to do and 
to do it, and to be furnished 
the tools to do it with. Prop 
armed, properly equipped, and Pi 
erly trained and seasoned in 
field, he is the peer of any sé 
in the world. 

“The task of seeing that h 
properly trained is ours. The cow 
is looking to its armed forces 
day and expects much of them. 
responsibility of the commiss 
officer is, therefore, a very 
one. 

“Every officer of every 
must carry his full load without 
plaint and devote himself wholly 
completely to his task, if he 
meet the heavy professional 
ponsibility of training, caring Hit, 
and leading the men that will 


Op; 
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eve 





ee ]|(OPPOtunities to rest. At every op- 





up his command.” 
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-,,§ll Providing Loans to Pan-American 


2» Airfountries Approved 


= 10,000,000 For Latin-American Loans 


VASHINGTON—A bill designed 
provide loans to Pan-American 


ons to prevent economic and 


raining Bical penetration by the totalit- 
forid. BB, powers of Europe was passed 
Month he Senate 43 to 27. 
hile he bill is part of President 
ing- sevelt’s $15,000,000,000 defense 
cram and it grants the Export- 
port Bank $500,000,000 for trade 
” industrial loans to Latin-Ameri- 
sation. BE countries. 
now goes back to the House for 
currence in a Senate amendment 
ch struck from the House-approv- 
yersion a provision authorizing 
an vaat Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
h to increase its lending authority 
S per $1,500,000,000 for National De- 
nant’s se loans. 
e with am here Was Opposition to the mea- 
a $205.50 headed by Senator Robert A. 






















+ (R.,O.). He charged the grant 
a blank check empowering the 
sident to establish a hemispheric 
yet el. 
n amendment to restrict use of 
money to loans designed to en- 
rage United States exports and to 
elop strategic materials in the 
stern hemisphere was sponsored 
the bloc. It was unsuccessful and 
41 to 25 
nother amendment introduced by 
ator John A. Danaher (R., Conn.) 
ch would prohibit the bank from 
ing more than $50,000,000 in 
s outstanding in any one country 
s also defeated, 46 to 22. 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (D., 
Y.) pleaded for the passage of 
bill. He said that rejection of 


ore Fig bill would amount to virtual re- 
¢ of n@iation of the recent Havana con- 
the ugence and would drive Latin- 
which @e™C2" ~=«countries “into Nazi 


, ds.” 





e Army Quiz 


What do you know about a rifle? 
yes? Well, 70’s a mighty fine 
re for this one. If you make 80, 
us a line and we'll buy the 
» Ten for each correct answer 
course.) 
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. Connect the letters preceding 
following statements with the 
ect numbers preceding the titles 
n below: 

A) A course of instruction taught 
individual soldier in order to 
him a good shot. 

B) Term applied to soldiers who 
nh to act as a unit in the field 
ler a leader. 


st both 


> cons 


ith the@. “Rifle Marksmanship.” 

1 effect. “Musketry.” 

uch li -. * 

than em. One of these is NOT an im- 
st be aggtant step in teaching marksman- 


p: Which is it? 
iming exercise; Trigger squeeze 
reise; Position exercise; Breath- 
exercise; Rapid fire exercise; 
mination of soldier. 
. * . 

. Everybody ought to know that 
is NOT part of a rifle: 


tween 
ff and 
is fea 


main 
te @ 
the crit 
wer, as 














> questi ; Chamber; Leaf; Heel 
nd in e; Striker. 

ncentra = - # 

the ef. That one’s so tough it’s really 
r units _ to hand you another just 
2e? it: 


more efeceiver; Ejector; Injector; Butt, 
1s weregnd guard. 

neans ~ = @ 

iminate- The guy in the back row says 


Springfield Model 1903 weighs 
Much, and he’s probably right: 
69 pounds; 9 pounds; 9.30 
nds; 8.5 pounds; 8.75 pounds. 

. . 


iswer t 
ler two 
niration 
‘cond is 
nest, cs 
ficiencie 
issioned 


- Rookies are the only kind of 
ple that know of more than two 
es of sling positions. They are: 

bop; tangled; speed; hasty; 
-EST : 
r, the 


* * 


- And the same guys can get 


on 


by Senate Vote; 





Pick Quaker Town Man 
Named Kelly to Make 
The U. S. ‘Tough’ 


WASHINGTON — President 
Roosevelt has picked a man 
from the City of Brotherly Love 
to make his fellow Americans 
“tough”. 

In his September 2 speech the 
President said world emergen- 
cies made it necessary for this 
country’s people to “get tough”. 

Then John B. Kelly, city Dem- 
ocratic chairman of Philadelphia 
and a former Olympic sculling 
champion, sent the President a 
letter proposing a program for 
“physical preparedness’ of the 
nation. 

He suggested a system of 
health organizations in all com- 
munities, walking clubs, mass 
calisthenics and possibly free 
clinics to advise people on 
health. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied, telling 
Kelly in effect: 


“You’re it. Get busy.” 


70th Engs. Acquire 
Polish at Du Pont 


FORT DUPONT, N. J.—The 70th 
Engineers (light ponton) are busy 
repairing the damage to equipment 
suffered in the lst Army maneuvers. 
Brass is beginning to shine again, 
trucks to glow and pontons are tak- 
ing on that weil painted appearance. 

Capt. M. E. Sorley has taken com- 
mand of the 400 casuals for Panama 
at this post. 


Promotions among the non-com- 
missioned officers on the Post during 
the post month include: Master Ser- 
geant Leon Zwicker, 70th Engineer 
Company; Master Sergeant Harry 
C. Fraser, Finance Department; 
Master Sergeant George Shorak; 1st 
Engineer Battalion; Technical Ser- 
geant Francis M. Manning, ist En- 
gineer Battalion; Technical Sergeant 
Walter L. Watson, 1st Engineer Bat- 
talion; Technical Sergeant Thomas 
Maloney, Jr., 1st Sergeant Eric Han- 
sen, 70th Engineer Company; ist 
Sergeant Clarence J. DeCheine, 1st 
Engineer Battalion; 1st Sergeant 
Raymond W. Angstadt, 1st Engineer 
Battalion; ist Sergeant Michael 
Sherer, Company A, 30th Engineer 
Battalion; Staff Sergeant Martin J. 
Maloney, ist Engineer Battalion; 
Staff Sergeant Emory L. Lookenbill, 
1st Engineer Battalion; Staff Ser- 
geant Willis Lakey, 1st Engineer 
Battalion; Staff Sergeant Clarence 
S. Cummings, 1st Engineer Battal- 
lion, and Staff Sergeant Christopher 
P. Briody, 1st Engineer Battalion. 


Canada 


(Continued from page 1) 

The St. Lawrence project would 
provide 2,000,000 horsepower from 
plants to be built at the interna- 
tional rapids. In addition, a seaway 
would be constructed from Duluth, 
Minn., to the rapids, which lie be- 
tween Ontario and New York state. 
Agreement reached by the defense 
conferees provides the “very best” 
protection that each country can con- 
tribute, LaGuardia told reporters.’ 


“JUST LIKE THAT” 


“Each country will develop faci- 
lities for defense within its own 
borders. The plan contemplates the 






















pe D every sort of firing position, 
) uding (with luck) the correct 
id and §: 
a oped sitting; standing; crouch- 
io and -point; squatting ; kneeling. 
= - A man on the firing line turns 
a und and says: “That hit about 
’ 4 i be o’clock”. Taking it for granted 
hed i # not crazy, then what the heck 
any She mean? 
chat hat it was a slow bullet and 

at *Pldn’t reach the target until after- 
The cou n. 

forceshat the slug hi i i 

g hit on the right side 

f them. Bithe bull’s-eye. 
»mmissi 









at it hit on the left. 


very hat it hit dead 
> 


center. 
. 7. 

And then to make 
se, he remarks: “Blast this blast- 
ee o’clock wind!’’ Which refers 
e fact: 

t the wind is blowing from his 


very gm. 
rithout 
' wholly 
if he Mth 
sional #, 
caring Hit, 
t will 















matters | 


utilization of the bases and the pool- 
ing of the forces in the event of 
lan attack on the Western Hemis- 
| phere. 


When a reporter noted that the 
board had been in session a day 
longer than contemplated, and asked 
if this meant there were differences 
of opinion among the conferees, La- 
| Guardia shook his head and held up 
|two fingers. 











That it’s coming from his left. 

That it is an east wind. 

That it’s a west wind. 

10. There are two rules by which 
you may adjust your piece in order 
to make it fire true. What are they? 

Rule of Seven; Wind-gauge Rule; 
Golden Rule; Elevation Rule; Slide 
Rule; Rule of Thumb. 


| 


sion in the U. S. Army. 





These young Maryland men (left to right) Walter Mulligan, Berwyn; 
Frank Smith, College Park; and Albert Aiken, Cheverly are taking 
a Civil Aeronautics Board flying course which may lead to a commis- 


—Prince Georges Post Photo 





WASHINGTON—In the event of 
a sudden emergency, units of the 
Army, including National Guard 
units in the Federal service, could 
be sent immediately to defend any 
of the Atlantic Island bases acquired 
last week from Great Britain. 

No advance construction would be 
necessary. Air and sea patrols could 
operate from floating bases. Such 
action could be undertaken on any 
one of the eight new British bases 
with no more delay than necessary 
to send a seaplane tender and fly- 
ing boats from the nearest main- 
land base. 


This, in the opinion of military 
and naval authorities, adds immedi- 
ately a strong rampart to the United 
States and western hemispheric de- 
fense. As construction work and im- 
provement of fueling facilities, dock- 
ing and repair equipment and sup- 
ply systems are undertaken, the de- 
fenses of the Americas will become 
even stronger. 

If the islands are attacked before 
any work is done on them, Marines 
from the East Coast Expeditionary 
Force base at Quantico, Va. could 
be sent with little delay. The Ma- 
rines are now being trained at 
Quantico for just such service. Here, 
too, is where the ag | and Nation- 
al Guards come in, for they also 
ean be sent to defend the bases. 
Such emergency occupation of the 
islands requires only the formalit 
of laying out the boundaries of eac 
base and selecting sites for guns, 
camps, barracks, stores, docks, and 
other necessary facilities. Military 
missions have already been to the 
base at Bermuda and others will soon 
visit the rest of the bases to plan 
this work. 

Of the eight new bases made a- 
vailable under 99-year leases, those 
at Newfoundland, Bermuda, Trinidad 
and British Guiana are considered 
the most important. These probably 
will be developed as major sea and 
air bases. At the other four islands 
—the Bahamas, Antiqua, St. Lucia 
and Jamaica—minor bases probably 
will be established. 

Newfoundland is of the utmost im- 
portance to the defense of the Unit- 
ed States and the North American 
continent, because it commands all 
the approaches by the Northern 
Great Circle route from Europe, by 
air or sea, and stands directly on the 
shortest air route between Europe 
and North America. It would be the 
first military outpost encountered 
by an enemy seeking to fight his 





U. S. Soldiers Might Be Sent To Newly Acquired 
Island Bases Immediately, If Emergency Arose 


way to North America through 
Faroes, Iceland and Greenland. 


Bermuda is vitally important as 
a naval and air base. Situated as 
fit is, it extends the frontier of 
American defense 700 miles to the 
east—in one step. It covers the gap 
between Newfoundland and bases 
in the West Indies at the gateways 
to the Caribbean Sea and the Pana- 
ma Canal—America’s lifeline. 


Present naval patrol bombers 
could operate from Bermuda to the 
Azores, and the new long-range fly- 
ing boats now on order will be able 
to shuttle from Bermuda to Europe 
and return—non-stop. 


Trinidad is a large island just off 
the Venezuela mainland, separated 
from the South American coast by 
the Gulf of Paria. It offers pos- 
sibilities for patrol plane operations 
and for sheltered harbors for small 
warships. Because Trinidad is located 
below the Caribbean hurricane zone, 
it is of outstanding value as a de- 
fense against possible attack on the 
hee ga Canal from the South At- 

ntic. 


The 


because it will help the United 
States ward off attacks on Northern 
South America. It will also be suit- 
able for patrol planes and small 
warships, and from it patrols can 
operate as far as the mouth of the 


base in British Guiana is 
important to American defense plans 


“American Legion” Goes 


On Less Perilous Trip 


FT. HAMILTON, N. Y.—The 
transport, “American Legion,’”’ re- 
cently the subject of much concern 
when it sailed from the war. zone 
with refugees in spite of refusal by 
Germany to guarantee a safe pass- 
age, has taken a less perilous trip 
for a change. 

The ship sailed Sept. 5 with 281 
recruits from Ft. Hamilton for serv- 
ice in Panama. The “Chateau Thier- 
ry” sailed Sept. 7 with 141 Ft. 
Slocum recruits for Puerto Rico and 
100 for Panama. A large concen- 
tration of troops is being built up 
at Puerto Rico. 





It is better to train without fight- 
ing than to fight without training. 





You Can 
LEARN TO WRITE 

Without Going to College 

Many great writers had only a 
little advanced education. They 
learned the practical way—by 
WRITING. They wrote for the 
sheer joy of self-expression first, 
and learned through practice how 
to perfect their work. 

The Magazine Institute, a home 
study school owned and operated 
by successful writers and editors, 
offers a series of fascinating writ- 
ing assignments which you can do 
anywhere, in your spare time. 
They are chosen to suit the in- 
dividual. 

Experienced writers oe ped 
correct your work and help de- 
velop your style along the lines 
of your own personality. You ask 
all the questions you like. As 
your ability grows you get a 
chance to concentrate on the sort 
of thing you do  best—fiction, 
short sketches, essays, etc. 

You DO NOT OBLIGATE 
YOURSELF to pay for the whole 
course. A very small down pay- 
ment pays for the first month’s 
work. If you progress satisfac- 
torily and decide to continue, you 
pay a small monthly fee while you 
are enrolled. You are free to drop 
out at any time, without further 
obligation. 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
for free booklet. “The Best Job 
in the World,” which tells how 
you can get started toward writ- 
ing as a career. 

THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. at, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

Please cond me your booklet, 
and fell detaile regarding your 
course. I understand thie dees not 
ebligate me in any way. 





Amazon. 











TSATTENTI 


Our Beautifully Decorated 


Pillow To 
and Koda 


* Send for Free 


Dept. A—Box 484 ~ + 


ON?! 





— Pennants 


Albums are 


Rapid-Fire Sellers 


Catalog in Colors— 


WESTERN ART LEATHER CO. 
Manufacturers 


. ° Denver, Colo. 














Classified Ad Section 





STAMPS 


| AGENTS WANTED 








1500 mixed foreign stamps, .50 


my bargain approval sheets. W. M 


ington, D. C. 


500 mixed U. S. stamps, .25; 1000 
different stamps, $1.00. Write for 


Waugh, 2400 13th St. N. W., Wash- 


Make extra money easy. Show smart 
Personal Christmas Cards with name, 
50 for $1, up. Outstanding values. 
Also 21-card assortment, $1; others. 
-| Big profits. Samples Free. Wet- 
more & Sugden, 749 Monroe, Dept. 
1045, Rochester, New York. 


, 





WITH EVERY ROLL 


2 ‘enlargements. Creat on bad QOQG 
SKYLAND STUDIOS 


negatives. Postage paid, for.. 
P. O. Box 411 Asheville, North Carolina 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Film Developed, 8 Artex prints 
and Colored Enlargement from 
best negative, all for 25c. Our 
Beautiful work and reliable 
service will please you. Write 
for a sample of our work and 
special prices on large orders 
Handy containers for mailing 
films gladly furnished upon re 
quest. 

ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 134 


Minneapoli,, 








Minn. 





(Answers on page 12) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


INSTRUCTION 








friendly, progressive veterans commu 


homesites, $50 each, easy terms 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills 
| Write for full details. B. F. Parsons 
| Director of Publicity Commission 


Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
nity in Florida. Your choice of 100 


Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? — 
Commence $105-$175 month. MEN- 
WOMEN. Prepare now at home for 
next examinations. Full particulars. 
-|and list positions, FREE. Write to- 
day. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-19, 
-| Rochester, N. Y. 
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" PHOTO FINISHING 
ROLL dev. 2 sets prints 25c Bee Film 











PHOTO FINISHING 





Co., Sta.H, Bx 5062, Portland, Ore. 
THE MODERN FINISHERS, ST. 








| TWO 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Pacific 
Photo Service, Bx 3753, Portland, Ore. 


PAUL, MINN.., are the outstanding 
finishers in America for low prices, 
fast service, and bright guaranteed 





COLOR: 
8 prints 25c. 
Culver City, 
Capital.” 


1 tinted 5x7. 1 untinted 
RICHtone, Bx. 35G 
Calif. 


“Nation’s Film 


neverfade pictures. Roll developed, 
8 Moderntone prints, 20c. Roll de- 
veloped, 16 Moderntone prints, 25c. 
Moderntone reprints, 2c each; 16 
for 25c. Vouchers to apply on en- 


. 

















2 PRINTS each neg. 25c. Reprints 2c 
Filmdom Co. Sta.H-5070 Portland, Ore 


largements. 35 MM, 36 exposures, 
developed fine grain, one each en- 
larged, $1.00. 
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“War” Show 
Planned at 
Sheridan 


CHICAGO — On the largest 
scale ever attempted in this 
vicinity, a three-day military 
show will be staged at Fort 
Sheridan Sept. 27-29 inclusive, 
it was announced by Lt. Gen. 
Stanley H. Ford, commanding 
the Sixth corps area. 


Under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd R. Fredenhall, Regular Army 
troops representing all branches of 
the service at Fort Sheridan will 
assemble to take part in the demon- 
stration. Selected units from other 
parts of the Sixth C. A. will partici- 
pate. Special anti-mechanized forces 
will be brought here from Fort 
Custer, Mich. The 15th Observation 
Squadron will fly from Scott Field, 


Bellville, to conduet aerial maneuv- 
ers. ' 


“Every effort will be made to 
give the public an opportunity to 
examine at close range the most 
modern machines of war,’’ said Gen- 
eral Fredenhall. 


SMALL SCALE LONDON 


Service ammunition will be fired 
by antiaircraft guns at targets towed 
by airplanes, and by field pieces at 
simulated tanks and targets moored 
in Lake Michigan. 


“The entire display should bring 
home to every man, woman and 
child in the Chicago area a realistic 
visualization of the sort of air bat- 
tles now raging over London, and 
the problems which will confront the 
German Army, should it attempt to 
invade England by water or air,” 
added General Fredendall. 

More than 30,000 persons are ex- 
pected to see afternoon. and eve- 
ning performances during the three 
days of the show. According to Gen- 
eral Fredendall, every effort will be 
made to demonstrate how a modern 
Army operates during the day and 
night. For the night shows, giant 
searchlights of one billion candle 
power will be used to _ illuminate 
North Shore skies in the vicinity of 
Fort Sheridan. 


PROCEEDS TO ARMY RELIEF 


General Ford pointed out that 
General Fredendall is particularly 
well qualified to stage an exhibit of 
modern warfare since he has just 
returned from Wisconsin where he 
commanded the 65th Division, the 
only Regular Army division, in the 
Second Army maneuvers at Camp 
McCoy. Fast moving, hard-striking 
units of this division will be among 
those participating in the exhibition. 

General Fredendall said that facil- 
ities at Fort Sheridan would be 
stretched to the limit to allow as 
many interested ctiizens as possible 
to see the modern Regular Army in 
action. Due to the relatively small 
space available visitors will be limit- 
ed to capacity audiences for each 
show. Admission will necessarily be 
by ticket only. The tickets will sell 
for a small sum and the proceeds 
will be turned over to the Army 
Relief, a patriotic organization of 
civilian and military women who 
look after the welfare of dependents 
of deceased soldiers. 





Mackay Award Given 
To Army Flyers 


WASHINGTON—Officers and men 
of the Army Air Corps who flew 
medical supplies from Langley Field 
to Santiago, Chile, after the 1939 
earthquake there, were awarded the 
War Department’s Mackay Trophy at 
ceremonies in Assistant War Secre- 
tary Patterson’s office. 


The flight, called the “most meri- 
torious of the year’, was made on 
Feb. 4-6, 1939, at the request of the 
American Red Cross. The _ ship 
rushed 3250 pounds of urgently 
needed vaccines and other medical 
supplies to devastated areas. 

Loaded to maximum capacity, the 
XB-15, piloted by Major Caleb V. 
Haynes, took off from Langley be- 
fore daylight. Making night land- 
ings at Panama and Peru, the plane 
arrived on schedule at Santiago. 


Bursting Shells Add 
Threat to Soldier 
Fire Fighters 


MONTEREY, Calif:—Fire that 
swept through timber and brush on 
the 20,000 acre Fort Ord Army 
Reservation put several thousand 
soldiers of the Seventh Division on 
“extra duty.” The soldiers fought 
the blaze as a stiff ocean breeze 
fanned the flames that leaped across 
roads and firebreaks. 

As the blaze swept over the artil- 
lery range, exploding shells added to 
the hazard of the fire fighters. 

Several soldiers were overcome by 
smoke, which hung in a heavy pall 
over the area and drifted 50 miles 
to the south. Army trucks burned 
their lights in the semi-twilight as 
they carried soldiers armed with 
shovels and other fire-fighting tools 
to regions burning most fiercely. 

The fire, of an undetermined ori- 
gin, started near the $2,500,000 con- 
struction project which is to be 
Camp Clayton, but burned in a direc- 
tion away from the buildings. 





The Fort Ord headquarters ap-| 


peared to be safely out of the way, 
Army officials said. 





COL. CLARENCE SMITH DIES 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. — Col. Clar- 
ence James Smith, retired command- 
er of the 213th Regiment, Coast Ar- 
tillery, Pennsylvania National Guard, 
died at his home here. He was 66. 

Col. Smith served during the 
World War with the Fourth Regi- 
ment on the Mexican Border and 
then went overseas. He helped or- 
ganize ammunition trains, command- 
ed one battalion and acted as divi- 
sion ammunition officer. 

For his work in bringing ammuni- 
tion to the front he won the Distin- 
uished Service medal and a citation 
from Gen. Pershing. He remained 
in France after the war with the 
visitors’ bureau of the A.E.F. as 
lecturer. 








Guns of big caliber are not something you can go to the mar- 
ket and order for afternoon delivery. It takes months of design- 
ing, making tools, making machines to make tools and machines 
to make machines. That is why appropriations have to be made 
for armament a long time before the armament is needed. The 
pictures shown above were made in the Watertown (Mass.) 


Army Arsenal. 


At left, a skilled latheman is grinding out a 


three inch gun barrel from crude steel; two veterans and an ap- 


prentice (center) check a gun 


barrel. The finished product 


(right) is an eight inch coast defense cannon. 
—Courtesy Boston Globe, Griffin Photos 





Clothing Allowance 


Is Abolished; 


Men May Draw Clothes As Needed 


WASHINGTON—There will be no more clothing money allow- 
ance for enlisted men of the Army after midnight, Sept. 15, the 
War Department informed commanding officers in the field this 


week. 


Effective during the present emergency, the normal peacetime 
practice of crediting soldiers with sums against which they can 


draw for the purchase and mainten- 
ance of clothing will be abolished. 
In its place, all soldiers will be issued 
clothing in kind as needed. 

The Army is making the change 
because it is felt that with the units 
embarking on extended training pro- 
grams, the wear and tear on clothing 
would be so great that there would 
be no equitable way of handling a 
cash allowance. It will be fairer to 
the men, it is believed, to issue them 
their clothing as needed without 
charge against a fixed allowance. 


F.D.R. Will Open 
New Washington 
Airport Tuesday 


WASHINGTON—President Roose- 
velt will open Gravelly Point Air- 
port, the new Washington airport, 
in ceremonies Tuesday, Sept. 17. 

The “dream airport’, under con- 
struction for 22 months, will be 
opened when the President gives a 
radio signal that will bring the first 
airplane down on the $10,000,000 
field. 

Participating in the ceremony will 
be one plane apiece from the Army, 
Navy, American Airlines, Eastern 
Airlines, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

The airport will be dedicated for- | 
mally December 17, the anniversary 
of the Wright brothers’ first flight. 


Then, Too, There Was 








}and general 





Giorgio Washingtonio | 
ROME—tThe newspaper II Mes- | 
sagero said this week that Paul! 





Army Is Opposed 
To Expansion 
By R.O.T.C. 


WASHINGTON — Expansion of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
is wholly unnecessary at this time, 
the War Department replied to offi- 
cials seeking funds for that purpose. 

More than 300 schools throughout 
the country have applied for R.0O.- 
T.C. units for which no funds are 
available. Reasons for denial of 
additional funds were stated by Gen. 
George C. Marshall at Congressional 
hearings, and a War Department 
spokesman said his explanation was 
stronger than ever in view of the 
passage of the conscription bill. 

“T do not favor R.O.T.C. expan- 
sion at the present time,’ General 
Marshall said. “The present output 
of these units is far more than 
enough to augment our total reserve 
officer strength by about 3300 a 
year and still take care of attrition. 


“We need only about 118,000 
reserve officers for our M-Day re- 
quirements. As a matter of fact, it 
would be better in some respects if 
we had a lesser number, for then 
the training money would go further 
efficiency would im- 
prove.” 

Army Officials said there were now 
120,000 reserve officers on the rec- 
ords. More than 9000 graduates 
were obtained last year from the 
R.O.T.C. and another 9000 will be 
added this year. Thus the M-Day 
requirements have been more than 
met. 





Revere was an Italian who hated the REPORTS SAY ROOSEVELT 


British and was chiefly instrumental 
in driving them out of the United 
States during the American Revolu- | 
tion. The newspaper called him Paolo 
Revere and said he was born in| 
Italy in 1735. 


} 


| WANTS BRAZIL AIR BASE 


WASHINGTON — According to 
unconfirmed rumors, the President’s 
advisers are angling for a naval air 
base in Brazil. 








Guardsman Dares Wife To Shoot Him, and She Does 


LOS ANGELES—It was bad enough, sobbed pretty, 
young Mrs. Gladwyn Fischer, when her husband had to 
go away on maneuvers with the National Guard last 
month. But when he began talking about the full year 


of active duty ahead of him, she couldn’t starid it. 


she shot him. 


But Robert Fischer, 23, nursed a bullet-nicked shoul- 


der and said he forgave her. 
“understanding husband’’. 


He 


Fisher told police the couple had a quarrel when he 


told his wife he might be called to 


whole year 


pointed it at him. 
“You’re afraid 


So 


to shoot me.” 
said he was an 


active duty for a 


| 
| people have been known to do. 


His wife flew into a rage, he said. 
Suddenly she grabbed his .25 caliber pistol—bought | 
for her protection while he was on maneuvers — and 


to shoot that thing,’’ he taunted, as| 


“Go ahead, I dare you 


Mrs. Fischer pulled the trigger, inflicting a minor 
| wound in her mate’s shoulder. 
‘She didn’t mean it and I love her as much as ever,” 
Fischer told police. 











Hershey Is 
Likely To 
Run Draft 


WASHINGTON — It’s be 
here in official circles that 
Col. Lewis B. Hershey, a 
headed Hoosier, probably wi 
boss of the draft when that 
under way. A _ quiet, soft-sp 
gentlemen, Col. Hershey know 
performance of every nut and 
in the draft machinery for he 
head man of the joint Army 
Navy committee of selective se 
plans. 

When the conscription bill is 
ly enacted, President Roosevelt 
appoint a $10,000-a-year dir 
Informed sources here believe 
he will choose a “big name” civ 
(It may be former Assistant § 
tary of War, Louis B. Joh 
But the bulk of the work wi 
to Col. Hershey, who, after h 
put in four years developing 
plans now about to go into 
knows just what to do, how 
it and when to do it. 


DEALS FAIR AND SQUARE 


Friends and associates of 
Colonel say he has full knov 
of civilian rights and problem 
one will get a “bum deal” 
fair-and-square Hershey at the 
One would never suspect him o 
ing a military man when né 
uniform, although he has been 
of his adult life. 

Col. Hershey is a decendant 
family which emigrated from § 
erland to settle in Pennsylvani 
1709. He was born near Ar 
Ind. 

Hershey was a very young 
when he joined the 3rd Infant 
the Indiana National Guards 
those days the guardsmen el 
officers and Hershey soon beca 
second lieutenant. He was dov 
Mexico with the Third during 
Pancho Villa disturbance, beca 
first lieutenant and went into 
Federal service in 1917. 


STAYS WITH ARMY 


He was promoted to captain 
and after the World War staye 
with the Regular Army, transfei 
to the field artillery. Years of 
duty and study followed at 
Artillery schools at Fort : 
worth, Fort Sill, Fort Bliss; 
Army War College and Hawaii. 

He was appointed to the tof 
in the selective service committ 
1936. The committee is charged 
keeping draft plans up to 
against the day—now at hand 
the Government puts them in f 





TWO AWARDED SILVER CR 
W ASHINGTON—tThe Silver 
was awarded by the War De 
ment to William R. Houston, 
lester, N. Y. and Livius J. A. J 
| Detroit Lakes, Minn., for gal 
in action while members of the 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
(Questions on Page 11) 

. A-1, B-2. 

2. Breathing exercise 

| 3. Heel plate 








. Injector 

| 5. 8.69 pounds 

| 6. Loop and _ hasty. 

. Prone, sitting, standing, kné 

. Hit on right side of bull 
From his right. 
Wind Gauge Rule and Ele 
Rule. 





